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BOUND -T0-STAY- BOUND 
PREBOUND BOOKS 


If there are any books which can give more usage and circulation 
than “Bound-to-Stay-Bound” Prebound Books, we'd like to know 
about them. . . . Forty years — always studying, ever improving, 
constantly comparing and continually testing the products of our 
craftsmanship have produced what we consider the finest, longest 


) 
3 
wearing book in the history of civilization — and we challenge — 
in a spirit of fair competition — any manufacturer to better its 
4 quality \ 
4 


An interesting series of literature covering the subject of “Bound- \ 
to-Stay-Bound” Prebound Books has been prepared. It contains in- Y 


we! formation of value to every librarian interested in budget conserva- 
tion. Send for yours today. ‘ 
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There are about 20,000 popular juvenile titles available in 
“Bound-to-Stay-Bound” Prebound Books. 


Most are in stock for immediate delivery. v 
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blished monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. Second-class 
ge paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing 
pecial rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Ayt ‘of October 3, 1917. Section 1103, amended February 8, 1925 


authorized on July 8, 1918 
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Subscription price $1.50 a yea included in membership dues. Mailed regularly to members only. Single copies of news issues 25¢ 
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From its new 
international headquarters 





THE 
GROLIER SOCIETY 


publishes for schools and libraries these 

basic teaching tools. Each set performs a unique 
educational function, each is continuously 
revised—all are designed to inform AND to 
stimulate intellectual curiosity. 


For further information about any of them, 
use the coupon below. 





FRANKLIN WATTS BOOKS 
Enchanting, authoritative books 
for beginners of all ages. 
Beautifully illustrated and 
employing a carefully graded 
vocabulary. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA YEAR BOOK 
The Story of Our Time 





A lavishly illustrated volume 
of the year’s personalities and 
events—published annually to 
keep your encyclopedia up-to- 
date. 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
CANADIANA 

The only all-inclusive source of 
information on any topic re- 
lated to our neighbor to the 
north. 10 volumes. 


GROLIER ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The authoritative, popu- 
lar-priced, alphabetically 
arranged encyclopedia, 
with concise entries for 
quick general reference. 
20 volumes. 
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| THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
The children’s encyclopedia, an in- 
dispensable source of reference 
and enrichment material for all the 
elementary grades. 20 volumes; in- 
dex AND tables of contents. 





THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE 


The only all-purpose science refer- 
ence set; of special use to students 
in the upper elementary grades 
and beyond. 10 volumes. 





LANDS AND PEOPLES 


A richly illustrated panorama of 
the peoples and nations of the 
world, created to supplement the 
social studies curriculum. 7 vols. 








RICHARDS TOPICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
A wholly different encyclopedia, 
covering vast areas of knowledge, 
topically, in 15 volumes. More 
than 600 teaching units. 
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Educational, colorful 


GOLDEN SCIENCE BOOKS 
in sturdy GOLDENCRAPFT Library Binding 


For Grades 5 to High School 





THE GIANT GOLDEN BOOK 
OF ASTRONOMY 


(Revised Edition) The very latest 
scientific discoveries have been added 
to this invaluable book about space 
and its wonders. Net price $3.99 


THE BOY ENGINEER 


From the water wheel to the Diesel 
engine, from Roman catapults to 
atomic reactors — this is the story of 
civil, electrical and chemical engi- 
neering. A companion to The Boy 
Scientist and The Boy Mechanic. 
Net price $3.99 


THE HUMAN BODY 


The marvel of the human body, its 
various parts and how they work, 
lucidly explained and illustrated with 
more than 200 color paintings. Net 
price $4.99 


GOLDEN GEOGRAPHIC 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A lavish treasury of geographic lore 
for readers of every age. More than 
450 splendid photographs, maps and 
illustrations; thousands of entries on 
nations, cities, oceans, rivers, indus- 
tries of the world. Net price $7.99 


THE GLOBAL ATLAS 


Over 40 shadow maps, plus ancient 
maps, pictorial maps and pictures of 
map-making instruments. Text by 
Frank Debenham relates the history 
of maps, describes each continent of 
the world. Net price $5.99 


Walt Disney’s 
OUR FRIEND THE ATOM 


A beautifully clear explanation of 
the atom — what it is, what happens 
when it is split, the significance of 
atomic energy. Net Price $4.99 


THE STORY OF FLIGHT 


A brilliant array of full-color pictures 
and photographs illustrates the ex- 
citing story of man’s conquest of the 
air. Net price $3.99 


THE SEA AROUND US 


Special edition for young readers of 
RACHEL CARSON’S best seller about the 
oceans and the teeming life in their 
depths. Net price $4.99 


THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 


An exciting look at the work being 
done by today’s geologists, astrono- 
mers, mathematicians, physicists, bi- 
ologists, engineers. Wonderful action 
photographs. Net price $4.99 


Life’s THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 
Special young people’s edition of 
the famous Life series on the splen- 
dors of the earth. Many maps and 
illustrations. Net price $4.99 


Walt Disney’s 
WORLDS OF NATURE 


Marvelous color photographs of liv- 
ing things and how they exist in the 
ice-bound Arctic, the desert, the mys- 
terious jungles, etc. Net price $4.99 


SKY OBSERVER’S GUIDE 


A handbook for observing stars, plan- 
ets and other sky wonders. Net price 
$2.99 


GOLDEN TREASURY OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 


500 color pictures illustrate this lav- 
ish anthology of stories about plants 
and animals and their life cycles; the 
story of the earth and the study of 
the heavens. Net price $4.99 
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Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding and the 
new 20-page brochure of Golden Science Books for Curriculum Resource Material. 


Golden Press, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Publisher of the Golden Book Encyclopedia 
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NOVEMBER COVER 


Julie Gellersted and Tom 
Payne, thirteen-year-olds of 
Evanston, Illinois, browsing in 
the stack section of the Evans- 
ton Public Library which 
serves as a teen-age corner. 
See also page 836. 








The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 
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A study of ALA divisional affiliations for the 
twelve-month period ending August 31, 1959, 
shows that the 22,474 members held 42,460 divi- 
sional memberships on that day. The four largest 
divisions accounted for more than half of the divi- 
sional affiliations; these were the Public Library 
Association, the Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries, the Resources and Technical 
Services Division, and the American Association 
of School Librarians. 


* 


The literature of adult education for the last six 
years is reviewed in the June 1959 issue of Review 
of Educational Research. Among the 19 special- 
ists contributing to the issue is Eleanor Phinney 
of the ALA staff. Published at $2.00 by the Amer- 
ican Educational Research Association, 1201 16th 


St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

An Overview of Adult Education Research has 
been published by the Adult Education Associa- 
tion (288p., $4.00). This “inventory of research 
in nonvocational adult education” is the work of 
Edmund de S. Brunner and three other authors, 
working under a grant from the Fund for Adult 
Education to the Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search, Columbia University. 


* 


Library Service in British Columbia: A Brief 
History of Its Development, by Marjorie C. 
Holmes, has been published by the Public Li- 
brary Commission of British Columbia, Victoria. 
This 82-page illustrated pamphlet is of con- 
tinental rather than provincial interest because 
British Columbia has pioneered in a number of 
library developments, among them the Fraser 
Valley Regional Library established in 1930. 


* 


A five-page summary of basic information on 
employment outlook for librarians has been pub- 
lished by the Women’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor. Single copies free; multiple copies 
5¢ each. 


NEWIDEA FROM AMES 


A MOBILE SHELVING UNIT 


This new 'Y-Frame"' shelving unit, originally 
designed for the San Jose State College 
library, has been ordered by dozens of 
libraries and schools for exhibits, reference 
files, door barricades, sorting racks and 
general classroom use. Adijustable- shelf 
unit is 60” high; mounted on floor-protect- 
ing glides; choice of 18 colors. 

Many custom-designed Ames shelving units 
are now standard equipment in libraries and 
classrooms across the nation. Ames library 
equipment engineers will supply or design 
shelving to meet any individual requirement. 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 


SHELVING DIVISION 


es MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 


FREESTANDING SHELVING * MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION 
BOOKSTACK EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 


& Representatives in Principal Cities 


EAMES) 
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Mean What You Say, a report of the conference 
on reporting held at the Santa Barbara campus of 
the University of California last year after the 
San Francisco Conference, has been published by 
the University of California Library, Los Angeles, 
as its Occasional Paper No. 10 (85 pages, mimeo- 
graphed). An outstanding staff of library periodi- 
cal editors and library staff members concerned 
with reporting and public relations talked for four 
days about library periodicals, annual and in- 
ternal reports of libraries, and oral reporting and 
speech-making by librarians. Betty Rosenberg of 
the UCLA library staff has edited the published 
report, which includes excellent summaries of the 
discussion periods after each pane] presentation. 


* 


The Library of Congress has published a pre- 
liminary edition of “Rules for Pictures, Designs, 
and Other Two-Dimensional Representations.” 
These rules have been prepared by an LC com- 
mittee and have been approved by the Library 
and the Descriptive Cataloging Committee of 
ALA’s Resources and Technical Services Division. 


Available without charge on request to LC’s 


Card Division. 


LIBRARIANS! 





The report of Edwin E. Williams’ survey of the 
United States Book Exchange has been pub- 
lished as an 81-page printed pamphlet under the 
title “A Serviceable Reservoir.” Mr. Williams 
found the USBE to be such a sound and service- 
able operation that some of his proposals center 
around a desirable extension of its work. Copies 
of the report are available from USBE at 3333 
V St., N.E., Washington 18, D.C. 





LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT “¥3.dNc> BOOKS 


TO-FIND 


Our record of 35 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
ealers, antiquarians, 
book field. 


our world-wide network of associate 
collectors, agents, and others. In the 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 
P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 


book you cannot supply. 
WE ALSO BUY 8S AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 


OK 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 


Here is the complete reference book 
for your adult education department staff 


An Overview of Adult Education Research 
By Edmund deS. Brunner and Associates 


Now, in one book, are the latest findings concerning motivation for adult learning, 
adult attitudes and interests, program content, methods and techniques, uses of 
discussion, leadership training. 


In An Overview of Adult Education Research you will find a concise, factual, 
up-to-date report of the adult education field. This comprehensive study was car- 
ried out by the Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University. 


Cloth, 288 pp. $4.00 Special price to AEA Members, $2.00 


Order now from 


ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
743 North Wabash Ave. Chicago Il, Ill. 
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GAYLORD Book Jacket Covers 


Stock Only 6 Sizes... 


Made with extra heavy 11 pt. (.0015”) 
Mylar* for extra protection where it 
counts. Any regular book from 7¥%%” to 
16” high can be covered with one of 
six sizes of Gaylord Book Jacket Covers. 
Exclusive design, pre-folded at the bot- 
tom, gives double thickness at point of 
most wear. Covers are easy to apply. 
Only one single fold to make to conform 
to exact jacket size. Smooth, extra heavy 
Mylar gives a flat, neat fit. 


*DuPont trademark for its polyester film 


/ 
——/ 


Gaylord Book Jacket Cover. 
Note double thick, pre-folded bottom edge. 
Top is easily, quickly folded to conform to jacket. 


© Send for illustrated folder and 
complete information. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


% library CGraylord Bros., Inc. 
supplies 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 


j 
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Jacket > @ Heavy (14 mil) 


Mylar* withstands 
the abuse and pun- 


» 
Co VeErS a ishment of many 


circulations—re 
taining its bright- 


“LIFETIME ness and snug fit 


throughout. 


iS A PLASTI-KLEER (2.). 
The slit paper backing elimi- 
PRODUCT... (3.) nates poet wasteful hand 
The reinforced edging gives 


cutting and permits instant, perfect 

added protection to the book’s fitting. No guides or other devices 
most vulnerable points are needed. The special paper is 
around the edges and the spine. shock-absorbing and tear-resistant. 


aA UR ate LL 
a book give you before re- 


ye Me 


: . NO OTHER RG T : cr AT > 
plastic covering renewed? OTRER COVER GIVES YOU ALL THESE FEATURES, 


ee Pre Tt taka a because Lifetime isa patented cover. 


protective covering you use 


weeererrerrrmms 7 Plasti-Kleer Cover for every need 


eee Be att em Bro-Dart, pioneers of the ple istic book ] jac ket cover, recognizes 
the variety of specific needs in the library for cover protection. 
That’s why the Plasti-Kleer line consists of a number of specific 
designs. For example, Lifetime is also available in a two-piece adjust- 
UU a able Duplex™ form, to fit any size book on the shelf. There are six 
Tart lit Mel LM eee A ed other Plasti-Kleer Book Jacket Covers to meet still further specific 
to quick wearing. It means, needs. Write for information on Bro-Dart’s complete Plasti- Kleer line. 


is not only fitted with amazing 
Pyotr MM Mg 


rn , 
simply, that the time UT *Mylar Polyester Film... Reg’d Trade Mark 


cost involved in recovering ...E. 1. duPont deNemours & Co. 


is vastly reduced. Only 
Plasti-Kleer has been de- nto wit 


signed with true protective 


features. Study them and see IN DUSTR | ES 


SS A A 
P. O. BOX 1120, 56 EARL ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


1888 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD., LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 
BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LTD., 
909 PAPE AVE., TORONTO 6, ONTARIO 
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WINDOW TO KNOWLEDGE 


Even the smallest library can bring much of the world’s 
printed knowledge to its users with a Microcard Reader. 


Readily portable and simple to use, the reader reproduces 
in original size as many as 80 pages from a single 3 x 5 inch 
Microcard. Whole shelves of valuable foreign journals and 
government research documents are available on a handful 
of Microcards. 

The Model 6B Reader with brilliant fresnel screen is priced at 
$297.50. A special 300 watt model for brightly lighted rooms 
is $335. Write for more information. 


The MICROCARD 


READER Corporation 


microcard| WEST SALEM, WISCONSIN 
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The 18th Century design above is from the 
main Compass article in EB. Describing this, 
SCIENCE as well as the most advanced direction finders, 
more than 15,000 words are devoted to this 
F subject alone. This is but one example of the 
TET unexcelled science coverage that qualifies 
Encyclopaedia Britannica for use in today's 

stepped-up science teaching programs. 


aT 8 


For nearly two centuries, Encyclopaedia Britannica has been an authorita- 
tive source for scientific information. Today, high schools and libraries which 
are putting greater emphasis on science find that EB is unequalled in provid- 
ing the background and the ‘‘news”’ of modern science. 

It is largely to keep up with the progress of science that Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is now revised at the astonishing rate of 4 million words per year. 
Traditionally, many of the articles have been, and are, written by researchers 
who are on the very frontiers of science. Many of these are Nobel Prize win- 
ners who interpret their theories and discoveries for the average reader at 
the high school level. 


For materials prepared especially for teachers and librarians, write to John R. Rowe, 
Dept. 308-MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


“THE REFERENCE STANDARD OF THE WORLD” 
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Here’s 
how to get 
HECKMAN’S 


a Orders are picked up each week at 
Heckman now has THREE ‘Sig be ce] cally HZ 


cated points where you may ship your rf 
f 4 J 


Pia Ce ae Do) ee dd 


Front Royal, Va., and Sterling, Ill. 


by our trucks. We pay transporta- 


up areas 


tion charges one way on all orders shipped 


1) saad evs ceay Merida ic to any of the above points by motor or rail 


611 Sixth Street 

Front Royal, Virginia freight. No transportation charge in our 

oe eee trucks. Your transportation costs will be 

2 912'/2 West Seventh St. greatly reduced by using the receiving point 
Sterling its tell 3 

nearest you. All orders are processed in 

The Heckman Bindery Tate 

908 North Sycamore St 


DCU to Home Office in North Manchester, In- 
Gell hilt ee ee 


21 days after arriving at our plant. Write 


diana. We hope we may serve you soon. 


Write or call now! 


LABELS AND 
SHIPPING CARTONS 


BOUND TO 
PLEASE 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 


Now in its third printing, “A Stitch in Time”, an 
authentic history of binding—yours for the asking. F 
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ALA MEMBERSHIP PROMOTION 
The Long View and the Short 
Since 1876 ALA members, talking to non- 
members about joining the organization, have 
been answering this question in various ways: 
“Why should I join the ALA? What does 
ALA do for me?” It is a hard question to 
answer, not because the ALA does so little for 
its members, but because it does so much that 
it takes a long time to tell about it. The latest 
attempt at an answer took up nine pages of 
the September ALA Bulletin. In “A Help and 
Ornament Thereunto” Benjamin E. Powell 
wrote of the librarian’s obligation to give 
back something of what his profession has 
given him, and of what ALA has to offer the 
individual member. In “The Library—A Tool 
To Build a Better America” David H. Clift 
showed how library development in the 
United States depends and has depended on 
a strong professional association, and listed 
for illustration fourteen programs the ALA 
is carrying on at this moment to strengthen 
the libraries of the future. 

No great effort of imagination is required 
to see that these programs benefit ALA mem- 
bers as a whole even though the individual 
member may not feel these benefits coming to 
him directly and immediately. Most of the 
things ALA does, in fact, benefit nonmember 
librarians as well as members, and few would 
have it otherwise. Recently a committee chair- 
man wrote about some action that was being 
urged on him: “It looks to me as if some- 
body is trying to get a free ride and isn’t even 
helping to grease the wheels.” Self-respect 
scorns a free ride; the 22,751 members of 
ALA have joined not because they expect an 
immediate return on their membership dollar 
but because they want the satisfaction of 
doing their share in furthering library prog- 
ress and because they know that in the long 
run their membership, and their participation 
in ALA’s work, will be to their advantage. 


John S. Richards said in 1955: “If ALA 
is in a healthy condition today, it is in direct 
relation to the devoted work of many individ- 
uals on many levels and in many activities of 
Association effort. By the same token the As- 
sociation can become more effective and more 
dynamic as we enlist new recruits and provide 
for increased participation of our member- 
ship. The success of the ALA program and 
effective service to our individual libraries 
rests squarely on all 21,000 of us, as repre- 
sentatives of the library ideal.” 

Last year the 2367 elective and appointive 
posts in the ALA organization were held by 
1235 members. There were 17,628 personal 
members on November 1. Thus 7 per cent of 
the members were involved in the Associa- 
tion’s work. Probably few organizations of 
ALA’s size and type are able to involve so 
large a proportion of their membership in 
their affairs. And while it is regrettable that 
48 per cent of the members in these elective 
and appointive posts hold two or more of 
them, a large part of this duplication arises 
naturally from the fact that each member 
joins and works in two divisions of different 
types. 

These thoughts are prompted by attendance 
at the first meeting of the advisory commit- 
tee to the new ALA Membership Promotion 
Project, held September 28 and 29 in Chi- 
cago, and by participation in a number of 
staff conferences which preceded the meeting. 
It would be interesting, if space allowed, to 
tell the full story of the birth and first steps 
of this project—it would illustrate, among 
other things, David H. Clift’s characterization 
of ALA in the article already referred to as 
“a highly democratic, often slow-moving or- 
ganization, usually highly articulate within its 
areas of competence.” But it seems more to 
the point to use the meeting as an illustration 
of one of the intangible values of ALA mem- 
bership: the satisfaction that members derive 
from participating in its work. Four of the 
five members of the advisory committee are 
heads of libraries, two of which are among 
the largest and fastest-growing systems in the 
country, yet all but one found it possible to 
attend a two-day meeting; and in that time 
the committee planned a sound and imagina- 

(Continued on page 857) 
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by Germaine Krettek 


THE FIRST SESSION of the 86th Congress ended at 
6:24 a.m., September 15. A number of bills of 
interest to libraries which were pending at this 
time will carry over for action in the second ses- 
sion of this Congress which reconvenes January 6. 

Shortly before adjournment the Senate passed 
S.155 with an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. As originally introduced, this bill would 
permit the donation of surplus property to tax- 
supported and publicly owned and operated li- 
braries. As stated in the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations report (Senate Report No. 836), 
the bill, as amended, “is designed to accomplish 
the same objective without extending the present 
authorization for donation of surplus property for 
health, education, and civil defense purposes, by 
amending the section of the act relating to allo- 


A New Reprint 


cations of personal property to tax supported and 
tax exempt medical institutions, hospitals, clinics, 
health centers, school systems, schools, colleges, 
and universities to include certain other educa- 
tional institutions.” 

Recognizing that public libraries are educa- 
tional in nature the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and the General Services 
Administration submitted the recommendation 
that if the words “other educational institutions” 
were incorporated within the act, it would then 
be possible to amend existing regulations to per- 
mit tax supported or publicly owned and operated 
libraries to qualify under the donable property 
provisions. 

House members should be urged to see that 
favorable action on this bill is also taken in the 
House early in the second session. Letters to 
Representative John McCormack (D., Mass.). 
Chairman of the House Donable Property Sub- 
committee, will be particularly useful since this 
committee also failed to report a similar measure 
in the previous Congress. 

The Senate acted favorably on S.1431, which 
would establish a temporary bipartisan Com- 
mission to make a “full and complete investigation 
and study of Federal policies and programs re- 
lating to the needs and problems of the nation’s 
metropolitan areas.” During floor action the bill 
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was amended to specifically include “library serv- 
ices” as one of the areas of study. A similar bill 
was reported by the House committee but did not 
reach the House floor. 

H.J.Res.352, which would authorize the prepa- 
ration of preliminary plans and estimates for an 
additional building for the Library of Congress 
passed the House on September 8, but the corre- 
sponding S.J.Res.97 was not acted upon by the 
Senate. 

The first two housing bills passed by Congress 
but vetoed by the President included direct loans 
to colleges and universities for the construction of 
classrooms and related educational facilities, 
which would have included libraries. This pro- 
vision, which the President characterized as 
“Federal aid to education in a highly objection- 
able form,” was eliminated from S.2654, which 
was enacted by both Houses and is understood to 
be acceptable to the President. 

Two widely different school assistance bills are 
awaiting action next session. The House bill, 
H.R.22, a $4.4 billion, 4-year program for build- 
ing schools and increasing teachers’ pay is still 
in the House Rules Committee. The Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee reported an emer- 
gency school construction bill, $.8, at the end of 
the session. This bill provides $500 million a year 
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in federal grants for school facilities for two 
years. School libraries and materials are spe- 
cifically authorized under the terms of this bill. 

On August 25 the President sent a message to 
the Senate seeking advice and consent to ratifica- 
tion of the Agreement on the Importation of Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Materials, (the 
Florence Agreement). 

On August 14, the appropriations bill for the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
was signed by the President (P.L.86-158), thus 
assuring allotments to the states for library serv- 
ices on the basis of $7,500,000 for the current 
fiscal year. 
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memo 
to 
members 


Nine JAPANESE LIBRARIANS WERE WELCOMED TO THIS COUNTRY ON OcTOBER 3 WHEN THEY 
ARRIVED th SAN FRANCISCO TO BEGIN AN INTENSIVE STUDY OF AMERICAN LIBRARY 
PRACTICES IN THE FIELO OF REFERENCE AND AOVISORY SERVICES. THIS TWO-MONTHS 
FIELD SEMINAR ON LIBRARY REFERENCE SERVICES tS suPPorRTED BY A GRANT TO THE 
ALA FROM THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION ANDO 1S SPONSORED BY THE ALA INTERNATIONAL 
RELaTions COMMITTEE ANDO A JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE IRC ano THE ALA REFERENCE 
Services DivistOn. SERVING ON THE JOINT COMMITTEE ARE THESE PERSONS WHO HAVE 
ALL BEEN CONNECTED WITH THE JAPAN LIBRARY SCHOOL IN RECENT Years: RoserTt L. 
GiTLerR, THE SCHOOL'S FIRST DIRECTOR; JOHN M. Cory, VISITING LECTURER; EVERETT 
MOORE AND THE CHAIRMAN OF THE JOINT CommiTTee, Mas. Frances Neer CHEeNney, 
MEMBERS OF THE VISITING FACULTY. THE GROUP'S STUDY EXPERIENCE WILL BE 
CENTERED 1N AND AROUND SUCH LIBRARY CENTERS AS CHICAGO, Los ANGELES, NEw YorK 
City, San Francisco, ano WasHincTon, D. C. MEMBERS OF THE SEMINAR ARE: 


Miss Naomt FuKUOA, CHAIRMAN OF THE GROUP AND LIBRARIAN, INTERNATIONAL 
House OF JAPAN, INC. 

Mr. Haruxt Amatsucni, CHier, ScreNce ano TECHNOLOGY REFERENCE SECTION, 
Rererence Division, Nationac Diet Lisrary 

Mr. Sumto Goto, AssisTanT TO THE DiRecToR, NInon UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

Mr. MASAO HAYASHI, ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, OSAKA PREFECTURAL LIBRARY 

Mr. TosHio Iwazaru, Associate Director, Kyoto University Lisrary 

Mr. Yasumasa Ova, CuHier, Humanities Rererence SECTION, GENERAL 
Reference Division, Nationar Diet Lisrary 

Mr. TAKAHISA SAWAMOTO, ADOMINISTMTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR, JAPAN 
Lisrary SCHOOL 

Mr. SHozo SHimizu, LIBRARIAN, KolwA PusBLic LiBRaRy 

Mr. HEtHacHiRO Suzuki, CHIEF, INTERNATIONAL Service SecTION, Division 
OF INTERLIBRARY SERVICES, NaTionar Diet LIBRARY 


THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER WILL SEE A NUMBER OF MEETINGS IN CHICAGO CENTERING AROUND 
THe Face Meeting of tHe ALA Executive Boaro, Novemper 15-17. THe Feoerar 
RELATIONS COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DiviSton witt MEET NovemBerR 
14-15; tHe Eoaro's CommiTTEE ON INVESTMENTS WILL MEET WITH THE ASSOCIATION'S 
EnpowmMeNT Trustees On November 18; tHe Boaro's VisiTinG CommMITTEE WILL BE AT 
HEADQUARTERS November 18-19, IMPORTANT ITEMS ON THE AGENDA OF THE Boaro's 
MEETING WILL BE: THE PROGRAM AND THE BUDGET OF THE PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT 
For 1959-60; THE FUTURE OF THE LIBRARY SERVICES AcT; THE AGENDA FOR Councic's 
MIOWINTER MEETING; THE NEW HEADQUARTERS BUILDING; DATES AND CITIES FOR FUTURE 
ALA CONFERENCES; PLUS A VARIETY OF REPORTS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


THE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OFFICE 1S NOW LOCATED IN CHICAGO IN QUARTERS ADJACENT 
TO HEADQUARTERS AND MAY BE ADDRESSED aT Fifty East HuRON STREET. 


" 


THERE ARE SOME 10,000 PHILANTHROPIC FOUNDATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. THEY ARE, 
AS FOUNDATION AUTHORITY F. EMERSON ANOREWS PUTS IT, ‘INSTRUMENTS FOR CONTRIBUT= 


ING PRIVATE WEALTH TO PUBLIC PURPOSES'." THUS BEGINS THE APRIL 1959 ISSUE 

OF THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEw YORK QUARTERLY WHICH DESCRIBES THE CARNEGIE 
CORPORATION, LONG TIME FRIEND OF LIBRARIES AND ALA, IF YOU ARE THINKING OF 
PRESENTING A PROPOSAL TO A FOUNDATION (AND, JUDGING FROM THE MANY LETTERS 
RECEIVED AT ALA HEADQUARTERS, MANY OF YOU ARE THINKING OF JUST THAT) BE SURE 
YOU EXAMINE THIS HIGHLY READABLE ACCOUNT OF WHAT ONE FOUNDATION 1S ABLE ANDO 
WHAT IT 18 NOT ABLE TO CONSIDER. YOu WILL FIND THAT THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION 
DOES NOT NOW PROVIDE BUILDINGS, LIBRARIES, ENDOWMENTS. YOu WILL BE INTERESTED, 
HOWEVER, IN THE VIEWS EXPRESSED UNDER SUPPORT OF THE INDIVIDUAL WHICH SAYS IN 
PART: "STILL ANOTHER WAY TO ASSIST TALENTED INDIVIDUALS 1S TO SUPPORT CERTAIN 
KINOS OF FACILITIES OR ORGANIZATIONS WHICH SERVE THE INDIVIDUAL. THE MORE 
THAN $56 MILLION SPENT ON CARNEGIE LIBRARIES WERE DOLLARS SPENT FOR THE AID 
AND NOURISHMENT OF INDIVIDUALS. LIBRARY USERS ARE FOR THE MOST PART ENGAGED 
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IN HIGHLY INDIVIDUAL PURSUITS = PURSUITS WHICH WOULD BE DENIED THEM IF 
APPROPRIATE FACILITIES DID NOT EXIST. IT FOLLOWS THAT A FOUNDATION WHICH 
MAKES A GRANT TO A LIBRARY 1S IN EFFECT MAKING INNUMERABLE INDIVIDUAL 
GRANTS TO THE SCHOLARS WHO USE IT. THE SAME MAY BE SAID OF MANY GRANTS 
TO UNIVERSITIES, TO RESEARCH INSTITUTES, AND TO LABORATORIES." 


THE OEATH OF ARTHUR PaRSONS ON AUGUST 31 WAS A GREAT LOSS TO LIBRARIANSHIP AND 
TO ALA. HE WAS ADMIRED AND RESPECTED BY ALL WHO KNEW HIM PERSONALLY OR 
KNEW OF HIS ATTAINMENTS AND CONTRIBUTIONS. HE BROUGHT JUOGMENT, POISE, Gocco 
SENSE, IMAGINATION, AND A WARM AND DEDICATED PERSONALITY TO THE MANY 
OFFICIAL AND VOLUNTEER ASSIGNMENTS HE UNDERTOOK wiTHIN ALA, HE s€rveo 
on PEBCO curRINnG 1958-59 AND ATTENDED ITS MEETINGS DURING THE WASHINGTON 
CONFERENCE ANDO, AT THE TIME OF HIS DEATH, WAS PREPARING TO ASSIST IN THE 
SPECIAL MEMEERSHIP PROMOTION PROGRAM FOR 1959-60. HE wiLt BE MISSED AS 
AN OUTSTANDING LIBRARIAN, THe ALA with MISS HIM AS A DEVOTED MEMBER WHO 
NEVER SAID NO TO ITS REQUESTS FOR HIS TIME AND COUNSEL.» WE WILL ALL MISS 
HIM AS A FRIEND. 


Witctam S. Dix, memBER OF ALA'S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE AND LIBRARIAN 
OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, WAS ELECTED CHAIRMAN OF THE U. Ss. NaTtionat Commis- 
ston FoR UNESCO ar THe Commission's SEVENTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE HELO IN 
Denver, SerptemBer 29-OcToBerR 2. 


Mas. Grace T. Stevenson, Deputy Executive Director of ALA, 1S A MEMBER OF THE 
Aovisory CommiTTEee FOR THE WHITE House CONFERENCE ON AGING. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED READING = "Book SELECTION AND CENnsorsHiPe; A Study OF SCHOOL 
Ano PusBiic LIBRARIES IN CALIFORNIA" BY Marvorice Fiske, PUBLISHED ON 
Octoser 19 BY THE UNiveRrsiTy oF CaLIFORNIA PRESS. 


Davio He. Crirt 
Octoser, 1959 Executive DirRecTor 


A.L.A. Conferences: Montreal, June 19-25, 1960; 
Cleveland, July 9-16, 1961. Midwinter Meeting: 
Chicago, January 28-February 1, 1960. 











An encyclopedia isn’t good enough 


. Unless it is massively and continuously revised 


..UNIeSS it describes the newest revolutions in science 


...UNIeSS it provides accurate, concise and easily located information on every subject in every 


curriculum 


. unless it is written and edited so as to correlate reading level with the curriculum and student 


interests 


... UNIESS, because of its format and design, it appeals to the young reader 


.uNnIeSS it is replete with such reference aids as a superlative index, up-to-date bibliographies, 


glossaries, cross-references, aids to pronunciation and the texts of great historical 


documents 


.UNTESS it is endorsed by librarians and educators everywhere 


.unless, LIKE THE 1959 ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, IT MEASURES UP TO 


ALL THE ABOVE STANDARDS 


AB BEABE WRBVWVNSS 
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The Encyclopedia 


MERICANA 


The International Reference Work 


THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 
Division of The Grolier Society Inc 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y 


© Americans Corporation 
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Take more than a 1ook...take a copy! 
...with the new “Thermo-Fax” Microfilm Reader-Printer 


Any filmed record is found quickly on the large, clear screen of the ““Thermo-Fax”’ 
Microfilm Reader-Printer. Legibility equals that of superior readers. But this 
machine does far more to modernize your microfilm system. 

Only the ““Thermo-Fax’”’ Microfilm Reader-Printer also makes sturdy work- 
size prints of microfilmed documents in seconds! Yet this amazing machine costs 
little more than a good reader alone. To learn how the ‘““Thermo-Fax’’ Microfilm 
Reader-Printer can speed your Microfilm system at low cost, call your local dealer. 
Or mail the coupon. 





re teeeeee Minnesota Jfinine ann J/Januracturinc comPany:.----.. . 


- ++ WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 
Dept. FBF-119, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
Please send me facts on the new ‘“‘Thermo-Fax"’ Microfilm Reader-Printer 


Name ia ue . 











Company 
THE TERM “THERMO-FAX™ 1S 
A REGISTERED TRADEMARK : 
OF MINNESOTA MINING AND Address___ a 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY . 
City Zone__ State 
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WHO IS AMERICA’S 
ROCKET PIONEER?* 





Brest Batu. 


This question starts the student on a new 
adventure in learning. Collier’s Encyclopedia 
has the answer and much more to attract the 
student to related subjects like Rocket Pro- 
pulsion, Space Satellites, Guided Missiles, 
and lead him to such basic sciences as 
Astrophysics and Astronomy. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia is a 20-volume, pro- 
fusely illustrated, major reference source. 
Its 50,000 articles are modern in concept, 


scholarly in approach, and are kept up-to-date 
through a program of continuous revision. 

Teachers and students will welcome the 
combined authoritativeness, clarity and read- 
ability of Collier’s Encyclopedia. 

More Librarians are now consulting 
Collier’s Encyclopedia first. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia is recommended by 
every Educational and Library Agency that 
evaluates encyclopedias. 





*Goddard, Robert Hutchings; See Collier’s Encyclopedia Vol. 9, Page 143 F 
FREE BOOKLETS: |. Enriching the General Science Curriculum 


2. Space Satellites 


3. Rockets and Satellites 


WRITE TO: EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


COLLIER’S 
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Have specialization, compartmentation, and concentration 

on older teen-agers made the eleven- to thirteen-year-olds 

a forgotten age group in the public library? A librarian and 
editor who has been interested in children’s and young people’s 
services all her professional life charges that the pre-teens 

are being short-changed. Three librarians who work with this 

age group comment on her article from the point of view of their 


own experience. 


S omewue_nre IN Clarissa, Samuel Richardson 
writes: “There is a learning time in youth 
which, suffered to escape and no foundation 
laid, seldom returns.” This learning period, 
this time when young people learn the value of 
books and libraries and lay the foundation 
which produces intelligent, mature adults, has 
intrigued me _ for 
years. I was trained 
in work with young 
people by Mabel 
Williams of the New 
York Public _Li- 
brary. I gave book 


talks to students 
from the seventh 
grade up and in- 
cluded continuation 
school groups. I 
made sure __ that 


eighth graders were admitted to both chil- 
dren’s and adult departments and that at- 
tractive books were placed in an alcove in the 
adult department to help the transition from 
children’s books to adult books. Long after I 
moved on from this phase of adult work and 
became a branch librarian, I served on the 
committee which produced the list now known 
as Books for the Teen Age. 

Last year, making a survey for a publisher, 
I spent many hours trying to find out what 
public libraries are doing for the young 
people of today. I became seriously disturbed 


The forgotten age group 


by Helen E. Wessells 


about public library treatment of the pre-teen- 
age group, the junior high school crowd. They 
are too old for the children’s room, too young 
for adult departments, and are not really wel- 
comed in many young adult rooms. 

Public librarians, and I reluctantly include 
many young adult librarians, are apparently 
unwilling to acknowledge that the elusive 
learning time comes early. Bright, eleven-, 
twelve-, and thirteen-year-olds are being per- 
mitted to escape from books and public li- 
braries because, having outgrown children’s 
rooms (although not necessarily children’s 
books), they find that many young adult li- 
brarians prefer to concentrate upon an older 
age group. : 

To clarify my own thinking about the read- 
ing of the pre-teens and to bridge a gap of 
years, I tried to find out what a young person 
really is in the minds of librarians. In 1950, 
Amelia H. Munson in her book, An Ample 
Field, used the terms “young people,” “boys 
and girls,” and “teen-age” almost synony- 
mously. Possibly today Miss Munson would 
use the term “young adults” for the same age 
group. Whatever the terminology, I am sure 
Miss Munson would include in her thinking 
any youth regardless of age or grade who has 
an insatiable curiosity about books or who 
has potential curiosity. 

By 1959, I discovered, the library world had 
become hopelessly ensnarled in a maze of se- 
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mantics. The age group now seems to range 
from ten to twenty-five for the young adults 
whom Miss Munson called young people. In 
some libraries, young children are considered 
young people; “young adults” are usually 
teen-agers but may be in their twenties; junior 
high school students are supposed to read 
“teen-age” books. 


TOO BIG FOR THE CHILDREN’S ROOM 


I believe that the junior high group is 
ready for far more solid material than teen- 
age books. They are ready to explore the 
whole world of books and the whole library 
should be available to them. Young people of 
this age group have sprouted tremendously in 
size, and many of them have physically out- 
grown children’s rooms with their intriguing 
devices designed to lure the youngest readers. 
They have also sprouted mentally, for these 
pre-teens have the interest and the ability to 
absorb books on scientific and technical de- 
velopments which librarians frequently lack 
due to the rapid changes in today’s world. 

Apparently, gangly young pre-teen six- 
footers are not really wanted in many adult 
departments, nor even in some young adult 
departments, today. Of course, there are ex- 
ceptions. Some libraries present a “universal 
card” at the appropriate time regardless of 
age or grade; others give a special permit for 
regular use of other departments. Referral for 
specific reasons may be made to other depart- 
ments in the public library. However, pro- 
posed standards seem to indicate that young 
adult librarians should cater to the age group 
ranging from thirteen to nineteen, and in 
some adult departments there is a desire to 
stretch the upper level to the mid-twenties. The 
head of a recently established young adult de- 
partment stated that they were “selecting 
books for ages fourteen to eighteen, stressing 
the older group and confining recommenda- 
tions pretty heavily to recreational reading.” 

In Milwaukee, the public library has an at- 
tractive new floor for youth from preschool 
through high school.’ It is said that the special 
reference collection on this floor is a good 
starting point for the college student having 


* Milwaukee’s Central Youth Library is described 
in the group of comments at the end of this article. 
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his first experience in a metropolitan library, 
for it is less overwhelming than the extensive 
adult reference room. 

When, in the name of libraries, does a 
young adult become an adult and use the li- 
brary as an adult? What happens to the thir- 
teen- and fourteen-year-olds—the so-called 
older boys and girls, young people, pre-teens, 
or whatever you choose to call them? Many of 
these mentally agile young giants wouldn’t be 
caught in a children’s room. Where do they 
go? Out? 

Are we, as librarians, thinking in such com- 
partments that we must now start a movement 
to establish a pre-teen room for those for- 
gotten ones who don’t fit either the children’s 
room pattern or the adult pattern, in addition 
to the young adult rooms already established? 

It is easy to understand why some young 
adult librarians prefer to work with the older 
teen-agers, for they are mentally stimulating 
and respond readily to special programs and 


Who are the young adults? They are people 
in their teens for whom there is no adequate 
nomenclature. For years librarians have 
searched for a term that would best portray 
them. “Adolescents” is too biological and 
should be reserved for occasions when adults 
speak to adults on a professional level. “Teen- 
agers” is a bit undignified and may connote 
cuteness or even scorn. Nor does it seem to in- 
clude the more mature sixteen- to nineteen- 
year-olds. “Young People” has been used in 
many libraries, as has “Youth,” but in the 
minds of the public, both terms often mean 
children rather than people of high school age 
and so call for endless clarification. As a re- 
sult, the Young Adult Services Division of the 
American Library Association has officially 
adopted the term “Young Adults” to define 
their clientele. 

What are they like? They are people in their 
teens who have egutgrown the role of children 
and have become the eager, anxious under- 
studies of adults——From “Young Adult Serv- 
ices in the Public Library,” a manuscript pre- 
pared by the Public Library Association's 
Committee on Standards for Work with Young 
Adults, 
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events. However, these older teen-agers are as- 
suming the responsibilities of adults at a far 
earlier age than before. They need to find out 
everything possible about living in an adult 
world before they plunge into that world. Why 
should we coddle and protect young men who 
will shortly be in military service or will be 
carrying the responsibility of a family? Why 
should they not be privileged to discover the 
wealth on the library shelves, instead of hav- 
ing special books, preferably without sin or 
sex, set aside for them in a special room? 


SWAMPED BY TEEN-AGERS 


The Bureau of the Census defines the thir- 
teen through nineteen age group as teen-agers. 
Each year 765,000 girls between these ages 
become engaged. The median is 17.1 years, 
and 49 per cent of all first brides are teen- 
agers, Don’t these girls need the whole library 
to prepare them for future responsibilities? Is 
referral service to other departments enough? 

The United States, according to “The Teen- 
Age Market,” an interesting report of the Mod- 
ern Talking Picture Service, Inc., is entering a 
period in which the teen-age group will in- 
crease more rapidly than the general popula- 
tion. In 1957 there were 16 million teen-agers; 
by 1965 there will be 24 million. There will 
be a 40 per cent increase by 1960 of children 
turning thirteen. That is next year! 

Apparently, peak use of the public library 
occurs around age sixteen. If this is so, and 
if the flood of children is increasing so rap- 
idly, we have already lost many young people 
_ who are not yet sixteen. Should we not re- 
examine carefully our public library activities 
with young people to be sure we are really 
reaching those pre-teen children who so very 
quickly will be not only sixteen but adults in 
the true sense? 

That younger group has all too short a time 
to benefit from the expert advice and aid that 
a young adult librarian may give about books 
and reading. Too few of the library staff 
members dealing with both younger and older 
readers know how to work with these young 
people, who may at one minute want the latest 
technical information on rocketry and the 
next may shyly dip into a book which was be- 
loved at an earlier stage of reading growth. 


Specialists are not able to be on the floor at all 
times that a library is open, but specialists— 
and here I refer to young adult librarians— 
can train other staff members to watch out for 
the pre-teen and the teen-age groups as they 
use all the library resources. 

More aid, too, should be given by young 
adult workers to those who run libraries in re- 
mote places. Highly successful institutes have 
stimulated regional and county librarians and 
even the librarians of very small communities 
to work directly with the youth of the area. 
More help of this sort is sorely needed. 

Those of us who were fortunate enough to 
grow up in small towns with good libraries 
look back with gratitude to the fact that we 
were able to roam the shelves at will, sampling 
all the books regardless of the fact that we 
were neither grown up nor of a certain age. 
How much more fortunate the young folk of 
today are if they have the same opportunity 
for browsing, plus guidance from one who has 
studied, even briefly, the art of interesting 
young people in books and reading. In these 
smaller libraries the individual and his inter- 
ests are known, compartments are rare, and 
there is a genuine opportunity for reading 
growth if all young people are handled in the 
right way. 


NORMAL CONFUSION 


In the large cities, the problem of the pre- 
teen-ager and even of the teen-ager is mag- 
nified, for most public libraries have many de- 
partments. Even referral service is compli- 
cated. The effort to shield adult readers from 
confusion sometimes means that the pre-teens 
are shunted off. Surely a certain amount of 
confusion is normal while young folk are 
learning that they must observe the rights of 
others as they explore the shelves, learn the 
excitement of the research chase, or discover 
the joy of poetry. 

Book clubs and publishers are also watching 
the pre-teens and the teen-ager. In the early 
days of work with young people (and, as I 
have said, I was there) the big problem was 
to find enough adult books which were suff- 
ciently interesting and enough children’s 
books which did not look like children’s books 


to place on a special shelf or in an attractive 
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alcove in the adult department. The publishers 
were asked to produce career stories and other 
teen-age books. Youth librarians are searching 
constantly today for the right adult book which 
will act as a lure. Many children’s books, not 
juvenile in appearance, are right for the pre- 
teens. Librarians worried about books which 
belong to a series, are not of the very best 
literary quality, or which seem autmoded might 
well remember that a rash of reading such 
books is frequently accompanied by a fever of 
reading important adult books. We all know of 
specific young people of all ages who have been 
led on to a wide subject interest through the 
reading of specially prepared teen-age books. 

Today, it is certain that there is no dearth 
of books for the young person. The problem 
is to select the books which are best for a 
particular library. Adult books, books for the 
teens, and children’s books must all be con- 
sidered for the younger adult. Selection is now 
the problem, and there is only one answer— 
read the books. Forget about the coded ages 
listed on dust jackets and promotion material. 
Forget about reviews which say this is perfect 
for Johnny aged fifteen or ten. Read books, 


keeping specific pre-teens in mind, to see if 
subject and format fit into the library’s collec- 
tion or deserve a place on the library’s shelves ; 
to see if, even when not too well written, they 
fill a subject gap. Possibly a book which seems 
a bit young or not quite good enough may be 
the very book that leads to better materials. 
Only constant reading enables workers with 
young people to approach through books the 
thoughts and problems of young people, be 
they ten or twenty. 

My plea, then, is to re-examine work with 
young people in public libraries to be certain 
that a grand but often gawky young person 
is not the victim of a sort of squeeze play. It 
is apparent that the tendency of librarians is 
to devote much time and thought to the very 
young children and to the older young adult. 
The pre-teens, and for that matter the teen- 
agers, are individuals with well defined likes 
and dislikes, and they deserve to use every 
book in the library and to browse whenever 
possible through all the shelves. In too many 
places, however, the pre-teens are losing out. 
They are missing elements of that learning 
time of youth which seldom returns. eee 


REPLIES AND COMMENTS FROM THE FIELD 


FROM A YOUNG ADULT LIBRARIAN 
Mrs. Auprey A. Bret, chief of young adult 
services in the Detroit Public Library, dis- 
agrees with some of Mrs. Wessells’ assump- 
tions and statements of fact. 


Mrs. Wessells’ plea for greater attention to pre- 
teens is an interesting one, and she makes 
some excellent points. However, we would dis- 
agree with her assumption that the 11-13 age 
group is the hest learning period or the time 
when reading habits are most often formed. 

To our knowledge, it has never been of- 
ficially established just what particular age 
bracket is the most critical in the formation of 
reading habits. Each librarian will have a 
particular view of how to best fulfill her pro- 
fessional obligations in this regard. Mrs. Wes- 
sells has hers; some would choose the early 
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school years; some the nineteen-to-thirty 
bracket; some even the preschool age. My par- 
ticular responsibility as a young adult li- 
brarian lies in the best possible service to the 
fourteen- to nineteen-year-olds. 

During a recent survey made at the De- 
troit Public Library, we found that the great- 
est loss of readers among teen-agers was at 
the eleventh and twelfth grade level. These 
findings do not support Mrs. Wessells’ argu- 
ment that the younger readers need the most 
attention. The ninth graders just coming in 
from junior high school or the juvenile li- 
brary formed the largest number of borrow- 
ers. This indicates that the seventh and eighth 
graders are well taken care of and that it be- 
hooves us as adult and young adult librarians 
to see that they are encouraged, indeed wooed, 
after they reach high-school age. 
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The photographs on this 
page were all taken in 
the Hubbard Branch of 
the Detroit Public Li- 
brary. At the top, the 
teen-age story corner in 
the juvenile room is be- 
ing used by patrons of 
junior high school age; 
Ruth Thomas, children’s 
librarian, is assisting an 
eighth-grade girl. In the 
center a junior and a 
senior high school stu- 
dent are seen using the 
young adult section. At 
the bottom high school 
students are using the 
adult section, where 
books are arranged in 
reader interest cate- 
gories. Mrs. Biel writes: 
“These pictures were not 
prearranged but are of 
students who were actu- 
ally using the sections 
where they are shown. 
They illustrate the three 
main points of our an- 
swer to Mrs. Wessells’ 
article: 1) that the 
junior high school stu- 
dents are served on their 
own interest level in the 
juvenile room, 2) that 
this age group is also 
using the young adult 
section, and 3) that the 
young adults are not 
shoved into a compart- 
ment but are allowed to 
use the adult collection.” 





We would also disagree with Mrs. Wessells 
when she says that the pre-teen is neglected. 
Rather it seems that in most libraries he re- 
ceives overlapping service; and in our particu- 
lar system, and several others which I know 
quite well, the pre-teens are very well served 
—by the juvenile department, the young adult 
department, and in many instances by both. 

In Detroit the children’s department buys 
many borderliné materials which are adult 
in tone. If they do not have the specialized ma- 
terial (and the intellectual giants of whom 
Mrs. Wessells speaks usually want specialized 
subjects), they are escorted to the adult room, 
introduced to an adult or young adult li- 
brarian, and given the opportunity to use the 
entire collection. Most libraries provide a sec- 
tion to serve as a springboard or bridge in 
both the juvenile and adult room which may 
be called “Teen Corner,” “Pre-Teens,” “Early 
Teens” or something similar. Neither the ju- 
venile nor young adult collections are restric- 
tive. They are selective, and rather than limit- 
ing service to certain age groups and interests, 
they expedite it. 

I heartily agree with Mrs. Wessells that as 
librarians we can become too conscious of 
publishers’ signals and signs to denote age 
levels, and that knowing the books and our 
yeuthful public is the only answer. I have 
been involved in a number of young adult 
workshops whose aim has been to interpret 
the small, general collection in terms of the 
teen-age reader. They have been of special 
value to the small library. At these workshops 
we have never stressed the compartment idea, 
but rather special attention in the form of 
better readers advisory service and reference 
guidance and increased use of the entire small 
collection, suiting the books to as many inter- 
est levels as possible. 

The small and the large library will have 
their own interpretation of age limits, and this 
will differ in almost every case due to adminis. 
trative policy, staff organizations, neighbor- 
hoods, school systems, and individual de- 
mands. If every librarian—the administrator, 
the adult, the young adult or juvenile librarian 
—embraces the policy of serving every patron 
satisfactorily from any part of the collection 
he needs, there will be no forgotten age 
group. eee 
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A STATE LIBRARY CONSULTANT COMMENTS 
Elizabeth Burr, consultant, Children’s and 
Young People’s Services, Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission, reports on what her state 
is doing to serve the junior high school age and 
points out obstacles to further development. 


“What happens to the thirteen- and fourteen- 
year-olds? Where do they go? Out?” Helen 
Wessells’ question is one that has concerned 
librarians in every size Wisconsin community, 
whether they be head librarians, children’s li- 
brarians, or librarians in the small community 
where the library is a one-man operation. ‘ 
Along with this is a concern for the fifteen- 
to eighteen-year-old—during his senior high 
school years. How should manpower, book 
collections, service programs be organized to 
invite use and to guide reading toward the 
goals of each individual? 

It is interesting from a statewide viewpoint 
to see the varying patterns of organization 
which work in reaching the seventh and eighth 
graders. In many communities these boys and 
girls continue to use the children’s room 
happily, oftentimes with a section or alcove 
of teen-age books, and special permits for any 
child to use the adult department. This gives 
the needed flexibility, not only for the thirteen- 
and fourteen-year-old, but for the exceptional 
younger child who needs adult materials for 
some particular reading interest. Some of 
these libraries mark their eighth graders’ cards 
for use in the adult department whenever the 
reader so desires. In a few libraries—and in 
every case it is where the school system is 
organized on the 6-3-3 pattern—the seventh 
grader, entering junior high, is given an adult 
card. In the small libraries, of course, there 
are few artificial barriers. 

Most Wisconsin libraries, regardless of their 
size or their regulations on registration, have 
developed a transition collection. This is con- 
sidered a bridge between children’s and adult 
book collections and includes children’s and 
teen-age as well as adult titles—books that are 
of high interest to this age group. This collec- 
tion is not seen as an end but as an introduc- 
tion to the adult book collection. The young 
teen-ager, however, has a place of his own— 
a place to start from in getting acquainted 
with the adult collection. eee 
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The addition of adult titles to these col- 
lections was one of the accomplishments of a 
series of young adult workshops held in 1958 
and 1959 in Wisconsin libraries. Fourteen of 
these workshops reached libraries of every 
size in 31 of Wisconsin’s 71 counties. Book 
Bait, sponsored by the Young Adult Services 
Division, was the basic tool. Discussions of the 
characteristics of young people, the develop- 
ment of services, the selection and interpreta- 
tion of materials were a part of a “learning 
and sharing experiences” opportunity for the 
participants. All types of librarians in all kinds 
of work, and a number of library board mem- 
bers, attended the workshops. 

Personnel for work with young adults, be 
they young teen-agers or the fifteen- to eight- 
een-year-olds, and for work with children— 
this is the crying need. Mrs. Wessells speaks 
of “the young adult librarian who can train 
other staff members to watch out for the pre- 
teen and the teen-age groups as they use all 
the library resources.” The public libraries in 
Wisconsin which have such librarians can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. Where 
programing is being done for the “forgotten 
age group,” it is the children’s librarian who 
continues to give book talks for the seventh 
and eighth grade classes when they visit the 
library and when she visits schools. It is the 
head librarian’s responsibility to see that the 
adult service librarians—reference and circu- 
lation—are given time and in-service training 
which will enable them to reach the teen-agers 
and the pre-teens. eee 


MILWAUKEE’S CENTRAL YOUTH LIBRARY 
NorMA RATHBUN, coordinator of work with 
youth in the Milwaukee Public Library, de- 
scribes the Central Youth Library mentioned 
in Mrs. Wessells’ article. 


Our Central Youth Library, which has an area 
of 12,500 square feet, provides a book collec- 
tion to meet the needs of children from pre- 
school through high school. It also includes 
an area for adults interested in children’s lit- 
erature. 

A skillful blending of color and arrange- 
ment of furniture has made the areas easily 
identifiable to each age group. The fact that 
the areas are not physically separated makes it 
possible to use a fine collection of adult books 
with the more advanced pre-teens, and a fine 
collection of children’s books with the high 
school age which often need them. The Youth 
Library is on the same floor with one of the 
adult areas of the library, making it possible 
to integrate this service into the library as a 
whole. 

As Mrs. Wessells says, the Youth Library’s 
reference collection does answer many of the 
needs of the high school and college student. 
It has also served the advanced pre-teen-ager 
very well. We often wonder how we did refer- 
ence work with children before this expanded 
collection of reference books and magazines 


Milwaukee’s Central Youth Library, showing 
areas identified by floor colors. Both children and 
high school students are using the room. 
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was available. It has made our work with the 
gifted children’s projects of the city schools 
very rewarding. 

The selected collection of books does not 
keep young people from exploring the world 
of books; it introduces them to many of the 
great books which they are ready for, but 
which they might miss in the vast collection in 
the adult areas of the library. The more ma- 
ture young reader may go on to more ad- 
vanced books, but at the same time has the 
opportunity of which Mrs. Wessells speaks, to 
“shvly dip into a book which was beloved at 
an earlier stage of reading growth.” 

There is no attempt to limit anyone to this 
area. Many of the high school students have 
not found it yet, but the use of the collection 
of adult books has grown steadily since its 
opening two years ago. 

It would not be practical or wise to keep the 
eleven- to thirteen-year-olds in this area, for 
many times they require the resources of the 
whole library. We know that the young adult 
area is a starting point from which, by means 
of an intercommunication system, an informal 
and sympathetic librarian used to working 
with this age can refer them to librarians and 
books in other parts of the library. 

In the matter of special cards for children, 
we feel that the policy of the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library has been a sound one. Boys and 
girls up to the age of fifteen have a card 
marked with a “J,” but in neighborhood li- 
braries and the central library the owners of 
these cards are free to use any part of the 
library they wish. Because parents, not li- 
brarians, are concerned about the “sex-filled 
and sinful books” children might read, the ap- 
proval of the librarian to borrow adult books 
is necessary. Because we feel that what chil- 
dren read is the responsibility of parents as 
well as the library, parents may give permis- 
sion for their children to borrow books that 
generally might be considered too mature. 

In working with and observing this age 
group, we have found that the “mentally agile 
young giants” to whom Mrs. Wessells refers 
are not worried about whether they are caught 
in the children’s room, a young adult room, 
or an adult area if they find the materials 
which they are seeking. However, our experi- 
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ence in our new Youth Library shows that 
young people of all ages like to feel that there 
is a special area for them. Such an area has 
served as the “headquarters” for our Youth 
Council, made up of young people represent- 
ing high schools in the metropolitan area. In 
one of their activities, we took advantage of 
the “learning time in youth” and had this 
group sponsor a series of workshops on How 
To Use the Library. Two hundred and ninety- 
five young people participated in the work- 
shops which introduced them to library spe- 
cialists, books, and research services from all 
parts of the library. 

We know that these children (or, if you 
please, these pre-teens) should not be limited 
to a special area, and yet it is important that 
there be an area in which they feel secure. In 
the pressure of requests from many adults, it 
is a very unusual librarian who feels that a 
thirteen-year-old’s request is as important as 
that of the college professor standing beside 
him, or who would take time to explain the ar- 
rangement of a reference volume or help with 
homework which has not been clearly defined 
by the teacher. 

The knowledge that a children’s librarian 
has learned about her patron during the devel- 
opment of his reading is invaluable in work- 
ing with the pre-teen group. This knowledge 
is needed when he is introduced to adult books. 

It is true as Mrs. Wessells says that young 
people are put in compartments, but young 
people in our society like the identification 
with groups of their peers. 

As librarians, we must be greatly challenged 
not only by the increase in numbers of the 
pre-teen-age group, but also by their increase 
in alertness and maturity. Both adult librari- 
ans and children’s librarians must give this 
group what they need. Children’s librarians 
must know the resources of the whole library 
and be familiar with the adult books advanced 
children can use. On the other hand, adminis- 
trators and adult librarians must realize that 
working with them is important. Many adult 
librarians must change their attitudes and ac- 
cept the pre-teens not only as patrons to be 
served but as children needing more time, 
more patience, and more awareness of their 
needs than is usual with adults. eee 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN SEPARATED AREAS 
RutH Gorpon, head of the children’s and 
youth’s division of the Phoenix Public Library, 
tells how the new Y outh Room in Phoenix came 
to be separated from the adult service areas. 
Although it was not written as a comment on 
Mrs. Wessells’ article, this short account com- 
plements the others in many ways. 


In less than ten years after the new building 
was opened, the Phoenix Public Library found 
congestion on the main floor and a lack of 
study tables for youth and space for others. 
This is hardly surprising, since the population 
has doubled to nearly 365,000 through steady 
annexation and a continuing influx of out-of- 
staters. This is a young area in many ways, 
with a large percentage of youth. 

It was only natural in the open-minded way 
of the West to experiment with a special Youth 
Room two levels below the main floor. This 
room was financed by bond issue funds and 
opened in September 1958. Although some stu- 
dents wished to use this room as a teen-age 
center, we felt that our first obligation was to 
provide guidance in reading. 

The Youth Room seats one hundred and has 
additional space on the balcony which has not 
been used due to lack of staff. For the same 
reason its hours are curtailed to the time high 
schoolers can use the library; namely, after- 
noons, four evenings, and all day on Saturday, 
a total of forty out of the sixty-four hours the 
main library is open to the public. During the 
summer, the Youth Room was opened daily 
but closed on evenings and Sundays. 

The head of the Children’s and Youths’ 
Division is responsible for over-all supervision 
and organization of materials and services, 
with the assistance of one librarian, one li- 
brary aide and page help, totaling forty hours 
a week. Shelving capacity for 10,000 volumes 
and a starting collection of about 4,000 vol- 
umes allowed space for a growing and care- 
fully selected collection. Yet youth books and 
reference materials leave much to be desired 
in basic subjects. In view of such limitations, 
it is inevitable that back issues of bound maga- 
zines must be secured from the reference 
shelves and needed books from the adult cir- 
culation shelves two floors above. 


As an expedient, a browsing section of 
about 2,000 books serving the junior high 
school age was moved from the first floor to 
the Youth Room prior to its opening. There 
is a noticeable and understandable trend for 
junior high school students to frequent the 
Youth Room. Anxious to secure a specific title 
or information, it is immaterial to them where 
they get the book. In fact, the younger teen- 
agers find the Youth Room helpful for recrea- 
tional reading also. 

At the same time, the limited facilities for 
older teen-agers and separation from the main 
floor meet neither their reading nor status re- 
quirements, since they must sometimes get 
books from the adult section and are resentful 
of being sent downstairs for most of their 
book needs. They prefer to be on the main 
floor, where they can more conveniently meet 
with their friends and find material, thereby 
gradually discovering the full range of li- 
brary activities as they mature. 

It now seems clear that the needs of youth 
can be better met by coordinating all their 
facilities on the main floor, with easy accessi- 
bility to adult and reference collections as 
needed. In this way the child may progress 
naturally from the Children’s Room to the 
Youth Division to the Adult Area as he ma- 
tures. Such main-floor space units also make 
for more efficient use of staff services. 


The Youth Room in the Phoenix Public Library, 


seen from the balcony, which has not been used. 
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Thus, we here in Arizona’s broad land have NEITHER NEGLECTED NOR FORGOTTEN 
candidly observed that youths’ horizon through 
library services should not be limited by sepa- 
ration. Instead, by continued access to main 
floor resources they will become more satis- 
fied and informed adult patrons of the public 
library. eee 


Tom Payne, one of the “grand but gawky young 

persons” about whom Helen Wessells is concerned, 

with Charlotte Bryce, librarian of the Haven Junior 

High School, Evanston, Illinois. Next spring Miss 

Bryce will bring all the Upper Haven eighth-graders 

to the public library for an orientation period. Their 

cards will be stamped “H” (for High School), per- 
mitting them to withdraw adult books. 

This photograph, like the cover picture, was taken 

in the youth corner of the Evanston Public Library. 

Librarian Andre Nielsen does not mind having his 

present library held up as a horrible example, since 

Miss Gordon working with some of her teen-age plans for a new building include ample space for serv- 
patrons in Phoenix’ Youth Room. ing Evanston’s pre-teens and teen-agers. 
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Provocative and challenging comments on today’s young 
people and their reading by the author of Hunter’s Horn 
and The Dollmaker—excerpts from Mrs. Arnow’s address 
at the Institute on Adult Books for Young Adults, 


Washington, June 20. 


Reading without a purpose 


by Harriette Arnow 


Tuis 1s THE Day of the organization man, and 
our young adults are largely harvested from 
the field of organization children. They have 
little opportunity to know either unorganized 
play or unsupervised reading. It is bad form 
to question the activities of the group, and 
overmuch curiosity concerning the world out- 
side the group is often frowned upon. Still, the 
young person wants to know something of the 
lives of people outside his own restricted neigh- 
borhood. How can he learn? 

We hear today a very great deal about the 
sex instinct, particularly the purely physical 
aspects of it; we hear almost nothing of an- 
other drive that is at times as strong as that of 
sex—the urge to satisfy curiosity. This is, of 
course, not confined to man; animals of all 
kinds risk and sometimes lose their lives be- 
cause of curiosity. Many of us have seen birds 
desert the feeding station, alight on the window 
sill, and look into the room, though food to 
satisfy their physical hunger is just behind 
them. We live today in a society that would say 
to its curious young: “Go back to your trough 
by the window; there’s no food here.” 

It is hard even to try to see this world with its 
millions of voices raised against curiosity with 
the eyes of the young who grew up in it and 
know nothing else. The other day while tidying 
a desk I came upon a press release from the 


Commerce Department, a part of our govern- 
ment I had never thought of as being particu- 
larly security-conscious. Yet, typed in bold 
caps top and bottom of each page was the word 
“unclassified.” It would seem that secrecy is so 
much the order of the day that when an excep- 
tion is made it must be so designated. 


Possibly the biggest revolution in American 
life is that concerning the relationship of the 
home to the rest of the world, and the duties 
of the woman in it. Somewhere along the way 
we have lost the British heritage, that home is 
the most important thing in the world, and that 
the mistress of this most important institution 
is expected to take a hand in the cultural and 
intellectual development of her children. The 
mother is expected to leave the intellectual life 
of her child to the expert; the home is little 
more than a sociological-economic unit. All 
this, one hopes, is only a temporary symp- 
tom of social decay, but it does make it of 
great importance that you have on your shelves 
goodly representations of the older novelists 
—Smollett, Austen, Tolstoi, Meredith, and 
others capable of creating characters who are 
individuals, living in relation to the world 
around them. 

This decline of the home as a cultural unit 
throws a heavier strain on the school and the 
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library, but in the average overcrowded class- 
room little can be done about satisfying curi- 
osity or attempting to arouse it when it is not 
there. Yet the mere satisfaction of curiosity 
represents the most elemental use of a book. 


The United States did a great thing when she 
got most of her children out of the cotton 
mills and off the farms into the school rooms, 
but where once Johnnie worked for profit he 
now learns for profit. Some of our oldest and 
proudest institutions of learning at least partly 
measure the success of their educative process 
by the average yearly earnings of their gradu- 
ates. You as librarians cannot prepare such 
statistics. Indeed, most of you have learned 
from the troubled young that a purely how-to 
education leaves a hungry spot, an emptiness, 
even when curiosity is dead. 


In so far as we know there has never been a 
society in which all the young had either the 
inclination or capacity for learning, a fact that 
we in America have been a little slow to ac- 
cept. The inability of many of our children to 
learn and our inability to face this has prob- 
ably been one of the reasons why we have 
stressed attitudes at the expense of knowledge 
as an educational goal. 


In some districts, today’s school child is 
allowed to study only those textbooks un- 
opposed by some super-patriotic group. The 
harried school boards, superintendents, princi- 
pals, and teachers have long since learned that 
the best textbooks are those least criticized. 
From such textbooks the child learns such 
phrases as “conceived in liberty”; but he is 
seldom encouraged to learn that we might 
more properly say of our country that it was 
conceived in controversy. If he were encour- 
aged to seek out the facts, he would find that 
some of the old American voices, much in 
evidence after the Revolution, spoke out 
against all oaths and test acts; and that others 
cried out that forms of government mattered 
less than the individuals who composed the 
government. 

There was room then for the man who re- 


fused all oaths because he did not believe in 
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oaths. There was place for those who having 
thought about the matter could take an oath. 
Today there is a place only for the young man 
who blindly and unthinkingly takes ar oath 
to support a government, not even wondering 
what kind of government it will be if he 
reaches his allotted life span. Can such a one 
become a scientist, a searcher after, if not 
truth, at least fact? As we gear education to 
war and hedge our young about with oaths, re- 
strictions, and security regulations, we draw 
an ever sharped, smaller picture of the ideal 
American. 

It is a sad thing that our teachers, writers, 
and critics, once a never-ending source of pro- 
test, not only fail to create a literature of pro- 
test against the puppet mind and the decay of 
the individual but often see the only valid liter- 
ary art as that of modern times. Like the dog 
chewing a burr in the end of his tail, they 
revolve in closed circles. 


We have the greatest system of mass media 
we have ever had; along with fat newspapers 
there is radio and TV in almost every home. 
But too often all this outpouring of words is 
the product of a few minds, The syndicated 
column in Seattle is exactly the same as that 
in Hampton Roads; worse, it is too often not 
news, but opinion—political, social, medical, 
family relations, finance. 

The newspaper and the magazine give us a 
ready solution to the problems of living. The 
young reader is not encouraged to find the 
facts and build his own opinions from them. 

Narrowest of all possible worlds is TV. Here 
the young person is taken by the hand and 
directed, “See the world as I see it.”” He has 
no chance to build his own world with his own 
imagination. And when the people and events 
of the past are pictured, they are twisted to 
conform to the patterns of the present. 


Tolstoi, Jane Austen, Dostoyevsky, Mark 
Twain, Melville were concerned with people, 
events, places—they gave us stories more real 
at times that life itself. But as the world has 
grown increasingly totalitarian and man, the 
individual, less important, the creators of liter- 
ature reflect the trend, Character in the novel 
is no longer of much importance. 
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William Faulkner has said of the writer: 
“Everything goes by the board; honor, pride, 
decency, security, happiness, all, to get the book 
written. If a writer has to rob his mother he 
will not hesitate; the ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn’ 
is worthy any number of old ladies.” This 
statement is interesting not just because it was 
made by our foremost man of letters. All 
manner of critics in various publications have 
held it up as the ideal of the artist. Its popu- 
larity undoubtedly arises from the fact that it is 
such a complete reflection of modern popular 
thought. In other days when a man spoke of 
the loss of pride, honor, and decency, he did 
not add the word “happiness”; it was gen- 
erally held that without these there could be 
no happiness. 


Young people still turn to books, hunting they 
know not what. Some know only that they 
want a place in which to hide from fear of 
war, death, disaster, and the reminders of 
every conceivable disease shrieked at them 
daily by TV and radio, but above all from 
fear and hatred. Others want neither refuge 
in the past nor flight to the moon; they want 
the world of now, the one they cannot always 
see; and never, I think, have there been so 


many good books about our earth—the sea, 
the mountains, the woods, the fields. 

Most of all, I think, the young want people. 
Unable to find them in our civilization of ma- 
chines and statistics, they turn to books. For 
in the end books are but the voices of people; 
and from these voices the reader creates his 
world, a world that often holds more of love 
and faith and hope than does the world about 
him. 


Your problem is not to get people to read. 
It is the harder one of getting more books and 
bigger libraries. You cannot say, “I raised 
the earning power of Podunk.” Nor can you 
say, “I decreased the juvenile delinquency 
rate; I checked divorce.” But I think you can 
say: My books helped make reasoning, think- 
ing human beings more aware of their im- 
mediate worlds because they have looked into 
others; through reading some may have been 
led to wonder if in human life there can ever 
be complete and mute acceptance, or if free- 
dom can ever be a passive thing. 

It is not, I think, just a question of our 
young needing to read; our civilization needs 
young people who have experienced something 
of this wider world to be found only through 
the reading of many books. 


INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


This index is compiled by the University of Illi- 
nois library school, Urbana, and is based on 
monthly circulation reports from 38 public li- 
braries which are known to constitute a repre- 
sentative sample of all United States public 
libraries in cities of over 25,000 (1950) popula- 
tion. In each case the index value is the median 


of the 38 libraries’ percentages found when their 
current circulation figure is divided by their own 
circulation figures for 1939 (or for the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1939). For further informa- 
tion see pages 334-35 of the November 1949 
ALA Bulletin. 


QUARTERLY INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 38 AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
1958 To DATE (CORRESPONDING QUARTER OF 1939 = 100) 


Index Value... 113 
Per Cent Juvenile. 50 
Per Cent Adult Fiction..... 24 
Per Cent Adult Nonfiction 26 


1959 


1958 


July Oct. 


Jan. | Apr. 


119 122... 4@%..) 338 
a 50 48 | 53 
30 24 =I 24 CO 23 
23 26 28 24 


Note: Some of these percentages are based on reports from only 32-38 libraries, since not all libraries are 


able to supply all the needed data. 
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We Learn From 
Seven-Year-Olds 


at TANGLEY 
OAKS 


Second-grade pupils were our 
“teachers” in the Tangley Oaks 
Laboratory School this summer. 


These children were completely candid in their acceptance 
or rejection of a story, poem, or picture...in their reaction to a 
creative activity. Although some of our cherished ideas went 
into the discard, others survived the test and met all the skill, 
interest and comprehension requirements. 

Close observation of children at different grade levels... 
who represent a cross-section of American life . . . establishes 
the most favorable conditions for pre-testing our publications. 


“Literature for Children’, a comprehensive 24-page booklet 
FR, £- prepared by an outstanding Children’s Reader Advisor. Ex- 
tensive graded bibliography. AMERICAN EDUCATOR Reprint. 
Se, ee NAIR SRE NN Ee 
Tangley Oaks Educational Center é 
Publishers House, Lake Bluff, Ill. i TANGLEY OAKS 
Please send me a free copy of your 24 t EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
page booklet “Literature for Children’. 4 Publishers House, Lake Bluff, Ill. 


Name i Dedicated To The Creation Of Better Books 
: ie © American Educator Encyclopedia 

Add t ° eoeent. - ae 

ress © Picturesque Ta Progress 

j : « My Book House 
¢ Book Trails 
= i e Journeys Thr Bookland 
© World Topics-Year Book 


a  —_ 
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LITTLE, BROWN j. & COMPANY 


Fall and Winter—1959 & RE Fewer and Better Books 


October 


*THE UNDEFEATED. Atlantic Nonfiction Prize Winner. 
By George Paioczi-Horvath. $4.50 


ALASKA, U.S.A. By Herb and Miriam Hilscher. Maps. $4.50 


THE PIEBALD STANDARD. History of the Knights Templars. By Edith Simon. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


*THE APPRENTICESHIP OF DUDDY KRAVITZ. A novel. By Mordecai Richler. 
$4.50 


*THE CASE FOR BASIC EDUCATION. By James D. Koerner. $4.00 
*SHALOM. A novel. By Dean Brelis. $4.00 


*THE DESPERATE PEOPLE. Sequel to “People of the Deer.” By Farley Mowat. 
IIlustrated. $4.50 


WHAT END BUT LOVE. A novel. By Gordon Webber. $4.75 


THE ALL NEW FANNIE FARMER COOKBOOK. 
By Fannie Merritt Farmer. Illustrated. $4.95 


*THE LOST CITIES OF AFRICA. Popular archeology. By Basil Davidson. 
Ilustrated. $6.50 


*BACK TO BERLIN: An Exile Returns. A frue story. 
By V. B. Carleton. $4.50 


CUSTER: The Life of General George Armstrong Custer. 
By Jay Monaghan. Illustrated. $6.00 
November 
* ADVENTURES OF A BIOGRAPHER. By Catherine Drinker Bowen. $4.00 


THE GREAT COMMAND. Biography of Marcus Whitman. By Nard Jones. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


ADVENTUROUS ALLIANCE: The Story of the Agassiz Family of Boston. 
By Louise Hall Tharp. Illustrated. $5.00 


THE RESCUERS. A novel. By Margery Sharp. $3.00 


*THE THIRD ROSE: Gertrude Stein and Her World. By John Malcolm Brinnin. 
Illustrated. $6.00 


VERSES FROM 1929 ON. Six hundred poems selected and revised by the author. 
By Ogden Nash. $5.95 


THE COMPLEXITY OF LEGAL AND ETHICAL EXPERIENCE. 
By F. S.C. Northrop. $6.00 


*IN FRIENDLY CANDOR. An editor’s adventures with people and ideas. 
By Edward Weeks. $4.00 


*THE LIBERATION OF THE PHILIPPINES. Vol. Xill of History of U. $. Naval 
Operations in World War Il. By Samvel Eliot Morison. Illustrated. $6.50 


*Atlantic Monthly Press Books 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY - Boston 
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Biographer’s holiday 


by Catherine Drinker Bowen 


Tue END of his book comes unexpectedly 
upon an author. And this is odd, considering 
that for months, perhaps years, he has been 
anticipating the moment with almost patho- 
logical anxiety. He 
has been sure that 
he would die before 
his work was done, 
and being in palpa- 
bly good health 
throughout, he has 
not liked to confess 
this anxiety. The 
feeling, however, is 
common to artists; 
psychologists I be- 
lieve have a name 
for it. With Peter Tchaikovsky it took the form 
of being certain, before conducting a concert 
of his own music, that his head would fall off 
during performance—an awkward situation 
because conducting requires two hands, with 
none to spare for holding down the head, 
There is an element of usefulness in this 
despair; it has a driving force. “I have no 
hope of my book, except for being done with 
it.” So Carlyle, in the midst of writing his 
French Revolution—“that smoke and flame 
conflagration.” With a long book, a history or 
biography, the anxiety is exacerbated. “Mat- 
ter multiplieth toward the conclusion,” said 
old Thomas Fuller, apologizing for delay in 








e@ Mrs. Bowen’s paper was read at the inaugural 
banquet, the last general session of the Washing- 
ton Conference. It is also being published as a 
chapter of her Adventures of a Biographer (Lit- 
tle, Brown and Company and Atlantic Monthly 
Press), copyright © 1959 by Catherine Drinker 
Bowen. 


completing the last of three volumes, Yet some- 
how the day arrives. Somehow, here it is, a 
sleeting Tuesday at twelve noon and one’s 
book is done, over with, finished and in the 
mail, addressed to the publisher. In one’s 
study the big desk is bare and the bookshelves 
above the desk; volumes from public libraries 
have been returned. 

This freedom, this space and celestial room- 
iness is not quite believable; there is a sensa- 
tion of extraordinary well-being, as in con- 
valescence or escape after dangerous accident. 
What is to be done with all this time, this 
delicious sudden gift of hours? Winter and 
summer, seven days a week, one had wakened 
to a self-imposed discipline as strict, hour for 
hour, as a nun’s. Clocked and rigid, one had 
lived and moved in an alien time, a place and 
century not one’s own. 

After five years of work on John Adams 
and the American Revolution, for me the 
sensation was particularly strong. By the time 
1950 came around, the daily journey back- 
ward in centuries had become habitual, I 
could not do without it. I busied myself in 
looking through my notes, I agitated myself 
over fancied omissions and commissions. 
Much good material had been abandoned for 
lack of space. The writing of a long biography 
invariably means a series of eliminations, ag- 
onizing to the author, including plans for 
special research as time grows shorter. 

Beyond Philadelphia, most of my reading 
for Adams had been done, quite naturally, in 
Boston and Cambridge. But I had been greatly 
tempted to further journeys—to the Clements 
Library at Ann Arbor, Michigan; the New- 
berry in Chicago, the John Carter Brown Li- 
brary at Providence, Rhode Island. Not only 
did these famous repositories contain material 
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pertinent to the eighteenth century, but they 
harbored librarians of talent and parts, known 
to scholars everywhere. I had wanted to meet 
these men and talk with them. They would 
know the names, people, places with whom 
and with which I had become familiar. They 
would respond to news about these men and 
women, long dead, who had been my inti- 
mate companions every day, yet whom I could 
never discuss, upon emerging from work, be- 
cause nobody near me had shared the journey 
backwards in time. 

Twice, during the writing of my book, I 
had sent letters to Randolph Adams at Ann 
Arbor, asking if I might come and see him. 
After all, it had been his little treatise, Political 
Ideas of the American Revolution, that first 
interested me seriously in John Adams. Ran- 
dolph had replied warmly to my letters, but I 
had given up Ann Arbor because the last 
months of my contract were expiring, the ma- 
terial already threatened to overwhelm by its 
bulk and I could not expose myself to more. 


“PLY OFF AND SEE THOSE LIBRARIES” 


It came over me, suddenly, that I could now 
go anywhere I chose. My completed manu- 
script was in the publishing house at Boston. 
The Book of the Month judges, I was told, 
planned to read it in typescript, not wait for 
galleys. This meant weeks or perhaps months 
of delay, when I should be neither in my book 
nor wholly out of it. Impossible to begin a 
new project or even to think of one; the no- 
tion was abhorrent, next thing to a betrayal. 
On the telephone I complained bitterly to my 
publisher. Did he appreciate the discomforts 
of the no man’s land to which I was con- 
demned? How long must a person endure 
this half-and-half existence? 

“Why don’t you go away somewhere?” my 
publisher suggested. “Take a little trip. Fly 
off and see those libraries you are always 
talking about.” 

There was no question of flying. All book- 
lovers, I think, like to ride on trains; the 
situation is at once soothing and conducive to 
reading. A seat by the window, a volume on 
one’s knee and, as eyes tire, the country rush- 
ing by, strange scenes toward which one has 
no responsibility, a far horizon one has not 
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seen before. A friend had given me a black 
linen bookstrap, hairy enough to cling to slip- 
pery covers, equipped with a self-fastening 
buckle and a loop to go over the shoulder. 
Into it I tied four hard-cover books, two from 
a nearby college library and two that I owned. 
The corners of my suitcase neatly held four 
paperbacks. “A busman’s holiday,” my hus- 
band said, observing these preparations. “I 
thought you were finished with John Adams 
and the eighteenth century.” 

“T want to talk about John Adams,” I told 
him. “I want somebody to talk to me.” 

I felt blithe, full of high expectancy. Merely 
because one no longer needed historical ma- 
terial was no reason for not going out and 
enjoying the sight of it. Now at last, I could 
read without a pencil in my hand. I could 
range the library shelves, take down old books 
and page them through without so much as a 
glance at the index under A, for Adams. The 
Clements Library had a number of soldiers’ 
letters, written in Nova Scotia during the siege 
of 1745 against the French; I had seen them 
in the catalog. John Adams was ten when 
Massachusetts men sailed north to train their 
guns against that famous fortress. I must see 
these letters, among other things, though I 
knew my book had no space to hold them. 


FIRST TO JOHN CARTER BROWN 


I wrote ahead to Randolph Adams in Ann 
Arbor and to Dr. Lawrence Wroth at the 
Brown Library and launched myself first 
toward Providence, Rhode Island. According 
to its Directors’ Reports, the John Carter 
Brown Library specialized in “Americana to 
1801.” What, for me, could be more pertinent? 
I had much enjoyed Dr. Wroth’s little volume, 
An American Bookshelf, 1755. Here was a 
scholar’s treatise that flowed like a song. And 
what an excellent notion, for the author to 
pretend he was a reader in the year 1755, then 
choose books from the shelf, and discuss 
them! Somewhere I had seen a list of Dr. 
Wroth’s publications: titles ranging from 
“The Indian Treaty in Literature” to “The 
Chief End of Book Madness” and “Mystical 
Reflections on the Ampersand.” From these I 
had formed a picture of Lawrence Wroth. He 
was going to be tall, lean, blue-eyed, with 
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beautiful remote eighteenth-century manners, 
a courtly bow as I entered his office. 

I went up nine gray stone steps to the 
library, crossed a room lined with handsome, 
leather-bound volumes and was introduced to 
a man of medium height, broad-shouldered, 
compact, with large dark eyes behind steel- 
rimmed spectacles. His smile was brief though 
kind, his air vague as he welcomed me and 
asked what I had come especially to see. Ac- 
tually, it was the first time I had entered a 
research library without a plan, a definite and 
rather intense bibliographical aim. So I told 
Dr. Wroth I had come to see him, which was 
true, and that I was interested in anything he 
cared to show me. 

“Indian treaties?” Dr. 
once, 


Wroth asked, at 


INDIAN TREATIES, ANYONE? 


Indian treaties were about the last thing I 
had been thinking of. I had never seen an 
Indian treaty, I had no desire to see more 
than one. Dr. Wroth, it soon became clear, 
was working on these at the moment. Before I 
knew it, I was sitting alone at a long table in 
the empty reading room, perusing Indian 
treaties. Dr. Wroth had vanished into cellar or 
attic, some guarded quiet place of his own. He 
would be back at one, he had said, to take me 
to lunch. 

For an hour, I sat and looked at Indian 
treaties. 


We will brighten the Chain, and strengthen the 
Union between us; so that we shall never be 
divided, but remain Friends and Brethren as long 
as the Sun gives light; in confirmation whereof, 
we give you this Belt of Wampum. Which was re- 
ceived with the Yo-hah. 


The what? I asked myself. Ah, here it was, 
in a footnote: “The Yo-hah denotes Approba- 
tion, being a loud Shout or Cry, consisting of 
a few Notes pronounced by all the Indians in 
a very musical Manner, in the Nature of our 
Huzza’s.” 

I tried it, softly, first in major and then in 
minor. Yo-o-Hah! What a pity not to know 
the tune! So Indians really did talk like 
Hiawatha. No wonder Dr. Wroth had wanted 


to see these documents in print, properly an- 


notated. Yet for my part I have never liked 
to think about American Indians. I am not 
proud of the way we have behaved toward 
them and I would rather read about something 
else. John Adams, as I recall, did not like to 
think about Indians either; he once refused 
to work on an Indian Commission. I should 
have known better than to come here without 
queries and a plan. Librarians who are writ- 
ing books on Indian treaties cannot be 
bothered with ladies who enter their door in 
mid-morning, aimless and enthusiastic. A li- 
brarian is not, after all, a museum man. And 
even if he were, he could not attend to every 
undirected curiosity that came up the steps 
and through the hallway. 


HENRY STEVENS OF VERMONT 


Within reach on the table was a small vol- 
ume entitled The John Carter Brown Library. 
It proved to be a centennial speech that Dr. 
Wroth had made, some years before. I read 
it from cover to cover; I did not know a cen- 
tennial speech on anything, let alone libraries, 
could have such charm. There was a young 
man in the speech named Henry Stevens, who 
in mid-nineteenth century had begun to help 
Mr. Brown to collect his books and who styled 
himself “Henry Stevens of Vermont.” This 
Henry Stevens of Vermont, with whom I fell 
in love at first mention, went to England to 
buy books, then became a book trader and 
settled down in London. Not to be outdone by 
the gentry, he commenced adding capital let- 
ters after his name, “Henry Stevens, G.M.B., 
B.B.A.C.” Green Mountain Boy, the letters 
signified; and, in memory of an incident from 
which he carried scars, “Black Balled Athe- 
naeum Club.” 

The book carried me forward a good half 
hour. Then I got up and walked around the 
room, examining the shelves. Settling on Ra- 
leigh’s Discovery of Guiana, I marked the 
space where it belonged, carried it to my seat 
and read until five minutes of one, when I 
returned the volume to its niche. 

I cannot remember, from a distance of 
years, how it was at lunch, what we ate or 
talked about. I recall only that it was agree- 
able, I was glad that I had come. But I knew 
also that when Dr. Randolph Adams, at the 
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Clements Library in Michigan, should inquire, 
next Tuesday, why I was there and what I 
wanted to see, I would be prepared. In my 
hand would be a list of titles; I would dream 
up something esoteric and difficult, to chal- 
lenge his skill as librarian. “Mrs, Bowen, what, 
especially, do you wish to see?” 

Whatever my answer, it would preclude 
Indian treaties. 


DO THE CLEMENTS LIBRARY IN TWO DAYS? 


At the door of their house in Ann Arbor, 
Dr. and Mrs. Adams met me, both talking at 
once. . . . What was my biography of John 
Adams to be called, had I a good title? And 
was it true that I had written it because of 
Randolph’s little book, Political Ideas of the 
American Revolution? 

It was indeed true, I replied. That superb 
brief treatise had sparked me off—a beauti- 
fully imaginative scholar’s essay that said 
things never before hinted at, descriptive of 
John Adams’ genius, his prophetic view. 

Randolph Adams laughed, peering at me, 
where we stood in the hallway. He carried his 
head thrust a little forward, and though I 
believe he had been very ill, he gave an im- 
pression of eagerness, all his movements were 
quick. “Let’s be done with formality,” he 
said, “and call each other Randolph.” There 
was no egotism to the way he said it. Plainly, 
the name could cover two people, and this 
generous vitality encompass a half dozen such 
as I. Where was my suitcase, he asked. At 
the hotel? Nonsense! Plenty of room right 
here in the house, if I didn’t mind sleeping 
among a boy’s books. Their two sons were 
grown up, away earning their livings. But Tom 
had kept his boyhood books. . . . Two days 
and nights, was that all the longer I planned 
to stay? How could anybody expect to see 
the Clements Library in two days and nights? 
It was lése-majesté, lése-bibliothéque. 

I never had a better time or felt more at 
home. Every room in the Adames’ house was 
crammed with books. I had not been there 
twenty minutes before Randolph had untied 
my bookstrap, read the titles aloud, com- 
mented on their contents and inquired if this 
was all I had brought along to read. In an- 
other twenty minutes we were on our way to 
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the library. Accustomed, for years, to the 
genial shabbiness of historical societies and 
college reference libraries, I asked Randolph 
if I was going to be awestruck by this place. 
It was, I had been told, a very palace of books. 
A shrine. 

“We never go in the front door,” Ran- 
dolph replied. I wondered, was this an answer 
to my question? Back doors are traditionally 
modest. We went in and up the stairs, turned 
right and entered a room ninety feet long at 
the least, book-lined, with oak-paneled walls 
and a painted ceiling—the most luxurious li- 
brary room I had ever seen. I followed Ran- 
dolph through the building. The floors were 
of waxed hardwood, carpeted deep, my steps 
made no sound. We turned into still another 
handsome room, of medium size, with tall win- 
dows, carved paneling, a big table in the cen- 
ter, a solemn portrait of a gentleman in flash- 
ing collar and neat, discreet cravat. “The 
Treasure Room,” Randolph said. He motioned 
toward the wall. “Founder and Donor. We'll 
see the books in a minute. The Board meets 
here. Why don’t you say something?” 

I had stopped short and was gazing at a por- 
trait over the door. “Isn’t that Tom Paine?” I 
asked. “What is he doing here,” I made a 
gesture, “among all this?” 


TOM PAINE PRESIDES 


Randolph glanced up. “Salutary influence, 
having Tom preside,” he said briefly. “Hung 
the picture myself. The rebellious corset 
maker. Trouble is, the Trustees don’t recog- 
nize who he is.” 

Randolph took me into his office and sent 
for maps. Any biographer is perforce inter: 
ested in maps; in my study I had not yet 
taken down the wall maps of Massachusetts, of 
Lexington, Concord, Boston, Braintree, Phila- 
delphia. Some had been modern, some facsim- 
iles of old ones. Now, spread on the desk or 
rolled out on the floor I saw original eight- 
eenth-century maps and drawings from the 
famous Henry Clinton Collection, used by the 
British general in his American campaign. If 
a book in the original edition is evocative, how 
much more so a map, drawn on the spot in 
red ink and black, the streets with their old 
names and uncertain spelling. “A New Plan of 
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ye Great Town of Boston in America with 
Many Additionale Buildings, & new Streets, 
to the year 1769.” 

Now, why had I not come sooner to this 
place, why hadn’t I spent a year at the Clem- 
ents, while I was writing about John Adams? 
I put the question to Randolph. “You would 
never have got done, that’s why,” he said, 
sensibly. “Wasn’t it your hero, Holmes, who 
told his secretary, ‘There comes a time, young 
feller, when a book has to be finished’ ?” 

We put away the maps and returned to the 
Treasure Room, next door. The luxury of the 
building no longer drew my attention, the 
splendor of the books eclipsed it. We saw 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, Purchas his Pilgrimes, De 
Bry’s Historia Americae. Tall folios, bound in 
vellum, rich brown leather or scarlet morocco, 
gold-tooled. As Randolph talked, I sat and 
turned the pages on my lap. De Bry fell open 
to the picture of an Indian maiden, standing 
by a fire and gnawing happily at the shoulder- 
bone of an erstwhile Spanish explorer, whose 
other limbs were dispersed gorily on the 
ground. “The book always comes open there,” 
Randolph said. I saw the Columbus letter of 
1493, printed in Latin. I saw Hariot’s Vir- 
ginia, Cabeza de Vaca’s narrative, and the 
wonderful adventures of the incredible John 


Smith. 


PRE-ADAMS EXPLORATIONS 


Explorers, traders, missionaries, conquista- 
dores. Before John Adams could clear his 
stony fields in Braintree, Massachusetts, these 
men had perforce to make their perilous jour- 
neys. Jesuit fathers in dugout canoes, pushing 
their paddles against wild water for the glory 
of God, in territory magnificent and unknown 
.. . Terra incognita! The words caught at my 
breath. Old Presbyterian that I am, I had the 
instinct to cross myself and say a Latin 
prayer. 

Instead, I took out a handkerchief and 
blew my nose. Randolph leaned down to look 
at me. “Well!” he said. He sounded gratified. 
“Let’s say the emotion does you credit.” 

In plain fact, this was not the first time I 
had seen a De Bry or even a Columbus letter. 
But I had never seen them with such a cus- 
todian at my elbow, talking, as the phrase 


goes, like an angel. Randolph Adams died a 
few years after my visit; that is, he left this 
earth. Does he stand now before some celestial 
bookcase, expounding to the winged and lis- 
tening hierarchies the difference between a 
scholar and “a mere scholar’? If, among the 
seraphim, there is one who can outtalk him, 
I could lose a considerable bet with the se- 
raphic head librarian. 

I cannot recall, today, exactly how long I 
remained at Ann Arbor and the Clements 
Library. On the third or fourth morning, Ran- 
dolph led me in the front way, past the yew 
trees, up the wide steps and through white 
columns. Near the door was a carved inscrip- 
tion. I read it aloud: 


In darkness dwells a people 
That knows its annals not. 


A trifle bumpy as poetry, I thought; the 
accent a little comic on the word not. But true 
none the less, and descriptive of a situation 
that Randolph Adams and I were endeavoring, 
in our several ways, to improve. How for- 
tunate for me, that Randolph was interested in 
John Adams and had written a book about 
him! My needs were fulfilled, here in this 
place; Randolph Adams talked about the 
eighteenth century as if he had been there 
yesterday and were going back tomorrow. No 
need to think up esoteric questions; Randolph 
was the one who questioned me, leading on 
from topic to topic and from year to year in 
history. He had even reached the present and 
asked about the progress of my book through 
the publishing house, what stage it was in at 
the moment, and why not remain here at the 
library until I had news of the Book Club’s 
acceptance or rejection? The publishers might 
then decide that I could make the book longer, 
include some of the material that I had sacri- 
ficed for lack of room. 


LETTERS FROM THE SIEGE OF 1745 


That same afternoon, I found myself sitting 
alone on the top floor of the Library in the 
manuscript division, reading soldiers’ letters, 
written from Nova Scotia during the siege of 
1745 against the French. Scrawled on soft, 
folded paper, spelled any which way, the pa- 
tient, homesick words transported me to that 
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bleak time and shore, cold, monotonous, and 
lamentably remote from the towns and ham- 
lets of Massachusetts. 

In spite of Randolph’s suggestion, | knew 
that my Adams biography was already too 
long, the excerpts could not be used. Yet | 
did not want to lose them, somehow, and I 
began copying lines into my notebook: “Gov- 
ernor Sherley and Admiral Woran has de- 
clared we must Stay whilst the [ British] troops 
arive so that we shall not Com hom this win- 
ter. P S we are all liveing and in pretty good 
helth Sir i ask your Good prairs. . . .” And 
from the Commander, Colonel Vaughan, “I 
have lived here in Great Bitternesse of Mind 
and chearfully Done my Duty, at Ye same 
Time despised yt.” 

The manuscript division of the Clements 
Library includes two rooms, light, bright, 
equipped with writing tables and a telephone, 
and connected by an open archway. It was 
perfectly still, up there, the floor entirely va- 
cant. I had been reading all day, my eyelids 
felt sandy. I finished with the letters and 
began to think about the title to my Adams 
book. There had been title trouble ever since 
I mailed the manuscript to Boston. 

My three former biographies had sported 
fancy names—what the book trade refers to 
as “selling titles.” Beloved Friend, Free Artist, 
Yankee from Olympus. None of these gave the 
reader so much as a hint of the subject matter, 
a deception which at the time had seemed to 
me indecent, a trick played on the book buyer. 
I much preferred a plain, factual title; say, 
John Adams and the American Revolution. 
This I had suggested to my publishers, but 
they turned it down. No one, they said, would 
buy a book with such a title; it was dry, heavy, 
positively reader-repellent. | would have to 
find something better. “Something alliterative. 
snappy, eye-catching.” 


IN SEARCH OF A TITLE 


Thus spurred, I had taken up the Bible and 
read through Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, hith- 
erto fertile sources of book titles, but this time 
barren. Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations and 
Justice Holmes’s Collected Speeches had 
yielded a small harvest. In the end I must 
have submitted a dozen titles, and something 
wrong with all of them. They had been used, 
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or they were five words instead of four or 
four instead of three. Finally, | came up with 
John Yankee, from a letter John Adams had 
written in 1778 to a friend in Massachusetts. 
He said he used to call himself, with pride. 
John Bull. “But now I am John Yankee.” | 
did not like the title overmuch; it seemed silly 
to publish two books with the word Yankee 
on the cover. But my publisher said it was 
perfect. We argued, settling finally on John 
Yankee, but with my original title printed 
directly underneath: John Adams and the 
American Revolution. 


YANKEES EVERYWHERE 
Now, months later, sitting on the top floor 
of the Clements Library, I thought of all this. 


John Yankee, indeed! It still made me uncom- 
fortable. I saw myself starting a series, like the 


Rover Boys: Yankee from Olympus .. . John 
Yankee . . . Yankees and Giants . . . Yanks 
and Pranks. . . . I had told the librarians at 


the Clements about it; they showed gratifying 
interest and sympathy. Why was I so timid? 
Randolph had demanded. Why didn’t I stand 
out for the title I wanted, was I going to let 
myself be dictated to? Publishers existed for 
the writer’s convenience, not the other way 
around. 

I wondered, now, about the time of day; 
my watch seemed to have stopped. It must be 
four o’clock at least. Tea time. Surely, some- 
body would come to the third floor and rescue 
me? I got up, found a wall clock. Five minutes 
to three. 

For readers in libraries, perhaps for the 
world at large, this is the day’s low point. Who 
was it said, “In hell it will always be three in 
the afternoon”? At three in the afternoon it 
requires a hero to sit and read manuscript. 
True, I had done it often, but only with a 
book in process, driven by a book, haunted by 
a book to the point where there are no heroics 
but only the urgent race before necessity. 

In the next room, through the archway, a 
telephone rang, and rang again. Answering it 
was not my business and [| knew ‘it. Yet I 
rose and from sheer idleness hurried through 
the arch and picked up the receiver. “Boston, 
Massachusetts, calling,” the operator said. 
“For Mrs. Bowen.” She pronounced it to 
rhyme with Cow. 
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It was my publisher. The Book of the 
Month Club, he said jubilantly, had taken my 
biography for July publication. Eight months 
off. “But they’ve changed the title,” he added. 
“They don’t like John Yankee.” 

“They don’t?” I said. I inquired if this 
meant I had to start all over again with Ec- 
clesiastes and Bartlett. My publisher said no, 
the Book Club had a title. There was a slight 
but perceptible change in his voice as he said 
it. I asked him, what title? 

“They’re going to call it John Adams and 
the American Revolution,” he said. 

“Yo-hah!” I said. 

I hung up and ran downstairs, then through 
the long hall as fast as I could go to the Li- 
brarian’s Office, burst in without knocking and 
told my news. Randolph jumped up from 
behind the desk, seized my hands and held me 
at arms’ length, laughing with pleasure. The 
catalogers next door, hearing the commotion, 
hurried in. From here on my memory is hazy. 
But in my mind there persists a picture—is it 
dream or reality?—of Randolph waltzing me 
solemnly round the office, still at arms’ length, 
while the catalogers beat time and whistled. 


WHITE’ 


ORCHIDS FROM UNESCO 
ALA President Benjamin E. Powell has received 
the following letter from Rene Maheu, acting 
director general of Unesco: 


Upon receipt of the booklet “Richer by Asia,” 
which has been forwarded to me by the perma- 
nent delegate of the United States to Unesco, I 
want to express my deep appreciation of the ac- 
tion which has been taken by the American Li- 
brary Association, and more particularly by its 
Young Adult Services Division, to implement 
Unesco’s Major Project on Mutual Appreciation 
of Eastern and Western Cultural Values. 

The annotated bibliography which has been 
published by your association gives a striking 
example of an initiative which responds to the 
spirit of the Project in quite an admirable way. 
As a bibliography, it is well devised to fill the 
need for expert guidance in the choice of basic 
readings, both for young people and for their 
educators in the United States and elsewhere. 
But, to my mind, it is more than just a bibliog- 
raphy; it is written in such a lively manner that 
it constitutes by itself an initiation to the under- 
standing of Eastern peoples and cultures, and 
an invitation to read, to learn and to understand 
more about them. No public is more important 
for the purposes of our Major Project than the 
young generation who will. soon be responsible 
for the future of our world. 





THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE CURRENT SERIES ....... 


CURRENT VOLUME !I—Now Printing 
Spearheaded by the biography of President Eisenhower, followed by the life stories of 
the members of his official family and of today's lawmakers, this volume will be an 
invaluable reference tool to the student of modern-day history. 


50 Volumes 
Since 1888 


climate of our time. 





Here too are detailed accounts of the achievements of the scientists, 
the industrialists, the financiers, the builders, the educators, the his- 
torians, the writers, the artists, and the others who are forming the 


WATCH FOR ANNOUNCEMENT OF PUBLICATION DATE 


a JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY » 101 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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Da Ana 


A carefully selected list of important books that are certain 
to continue in active demand. All are recommended by library 
media and are basic for the library market. Starred titles 
have been professionally recommended for Young Adult collections. 





DRAMA, ESSAYS 


ALDOUS HUXLEY 
C) COLLECTED ESSAYS 


“A first-rate intelligence chewing on a colos- 
sal store of information and reac 7 original 
and provocative conclusions.”"—N. Y. Times. 


LC 59. 1683 $5.00 
ELMER RICE 
C) LIVING THEATRE, THE 


“A first-rate handbook for the theatregoing 
public, drawn from the author’s own expe- 
rience as playwright, director and producer.” 


—N. Y. Times. LC 59-6317 $5.50 


BIOGRAPHY 


JOHN C. MILLER 


[] *ALEXANDER HAMILTON: 
Portrait in Paradox 


“This is a biography which will endure.” 
—ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 


LC 59-10587 $8.50 
JOHN A. WYETH 
[) * THAT DEVIL FORREST: Life of 
General Nathan Bedford Forrest 


“A standard work de serving a place in all 


Civil War Collections.” — Library Journal. 
Illus. LC 58-12458 $6.95 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


ROGER H. GARRISON 


(] *ADVENTURE OF LEARNING 
IN COLLEGE, THE 


“A helpful discussion of how to make the 

most of higher education. Recommended for 

serious-minded students..—ALA Booklist. 
LC 58-13955 $3.50 


HISTORY AND TODAY’S SCENE 


LOUIS FISCHER 
[] *STORY OF INDONESIA, THE: 
Old Land, New Nation 


“This is a definitive work about an important 
country.”—Peart S. Buck. Illus. 


LC 59-12442 $5.00 
PETER FLEMING 
() *SIEGE AT PEKING, THE 
(Story of the Boxer Rebellion) 


“A brilliant reconstruction of the strangest 
siege in history." —N. Y. Times. Illus. 
LC 59-10580 $4.00 


HANDICRAFTS AND RECREATION 


MARGARET E. MULAC 


C) *HOBBIES: 
The Creative Use of Leisure 
LC 59-10603 $3.95 


SCIENCE 
ARTHUR C, CLARKE 
[]) *EXPLORATION OF SPACE, THE 
Revised Edition 
Completely reset and brought up to date in 


the light of Sputniks, Explorers, the Atlas 
missiles. LC 59-10600 $4.50 


RAYMOND A. DART with 
DENNIS CRAIG 
C1] *ADVENTURES WITH THE 
MISSING LINK 


“This delightful narrative of the discovery, 
and eventual recognition by the scientific 
world, of the most important links in the 
broken chain of human ancestry . . . reads 
like an enchanting novel both for the scien- 
tist and layman.”—Roy CHAPMAN ANDREWS. 
Illus, LC 59-10576 $5.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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Second-hand bookstores in Kanda, Tokyo. 


Any American librarian who visits a large 
Japanese city for the first time cannot fail to 
be astounded by the great number of its book- 
stores. One wholesaler roughly estimates that 
there are 20,000 in all of Japan and 5000 in 
Tokyo alone. Nobody really knows, however, 
exactly how many there are. As in the United 
States, they fall into three categories: 1) retail 
stores handling current books and magazines, 
2) stores selling mostly used books—some of 
them rare—and back issues of periodicals, and 
3) rental bookstores. 


e Mr. Sawamoto is administrative assistant to the 
director of the Japan Library School, Keio Uni- 
versity. He acknowledges special assistance in 
preparing this article from Mrs. Ikuko Okabe, 
also of the library school, and Alice Lohrer of the 
University of Illinois library school for sugges- 
tions made during her time in Keio as a visiting 
faculty member. 

Mr. Sawamoto is now in this country as a mem- 
ber of the U. S. Field Seminar on Library Refer- 
ence Services for Japanese Librarians. 





Bookstores in Japan 


by Takahisa Sawamoto 


To understand these stores, it may be help- 
ful to have a quick glance at the Japanese 
publishing world and book trade system.’ 
There are at present 2274 publishers in Japan, 
approximately 80 per cent of whom are lo- 
cated in Tokyo. Not all of these, it must be ad- 
mitted, are of solid status and high repute. 
One wholesaler has voiced the opinion that 
perhaps not more than fifty of them do busi- 
ness on a sound basis. Be that as it may, in 
1958, according to an analytical survey,” these 
2274 publishers brought out 190,500,000 vol- 
umes of trade books under 24,983 titles; 1651 
periodicals, excluding journals of learned so- 
cieties; and 239,450,000 volumes of school 
textbooks. Of the 24,983 trade-book titles, 
14,258 were first editions, and the rest were 


*Edward H. Dodd, Jr., “An American Publisher’s 
Note on the Japanese Book Trade,” in Publishers’ 
Weekly, April 27, 1959, p. 12-15, supplements this 
article. 

* Japan Publishers Association, The Publishers’ 
Yearbook, 1959, p. 1165-91. 
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reprints or revised editions. It is indicative 
of more than the size of their firms that 44 
publishers were responsible for 11,778 of the 
titles, or 47 per cent of the total. Almost every 
month, lesser publishers go out of business. 
New ones appear, however, and the total num- 
ber stays about the same. 

With few exceptions, when a book is issued 
all copies go immediately to wholesalers, of 
whom there are about 55, most of them in 
Tokyo. Five wholesalers are outstanding. The 
Tohan and the Nippan Companies, the two 
largest, handle 70 per cent of all publications. 
Three others handle 20 per cent. The remain- 
ing fifty smaller companies share 10 per cent 
of the trade. 

After receiving new publications from pub- 
lishers, the wholesalers make up bundles of 
various titles and ship them out to the retailers 
affliated with them, many of whom may not 
even have known of the titles before receiving 
them. The aim of the system is to place books 
on the shelves of retail stores as soon as possi- 
ble after they come from the printers and 
binders and thus to obviate storage by pub- 
lishers and wholesalers. For their services, 
wholesalers usually are allowed from 7 to 
10 per cent of list prices. The discount to re- 
tailers ranges from 15 to 20 per cent. Retail- 
ers are bound by contract not to allow any dis- 
count when they sell books. They have the 
privilege of returning to the publishers through 
their wholesalers within six months the books 
which have not been sold, paying the charges 
for return and in most cases the shipping 
costs previously paid by the wholesalers. 

Unless a retailer has sent in a special order 
based on his own selection, he receives publi- 
cations selected by his wholesaler. This has 
some advantages for all concerned, but at the 
same time it is wasteful. Over the past sev- 
eral years, from 28 to 35 per cent of the pub- 
lications shipped to retailers have been re- 
turned unsold to the wholesalers, and the 
trend is said to be toward even greater re- 
turns. The day may come, some believe, when 
half of all publications sent out will go back 
to the wholesalers and then to the publishers. 

As of March of this year, 7695 retailers 
were registered as members of the National 
League of Publication Retailers’ Unions, and 
of these 1049 were also members of the Tokyo 
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Union. According to Mr. Shoichi Mizutani, 
executive chief of the League, it would be rea- 
sonable to estimate the total number of re- 
tailers in Japan at about 15,000, because prob- 
ably there are about the same number out- 
side as in the League. His guess is that there 
are approximately 800 non-member retailers 
in the Tokyo area. 

How prospevous they are it is difficult to 
tell, but even the smallest seem to be crowded 
with customers much of the time. Some have 
vast book emporia which give the impression 
of stocking every title in print. Many, espe- 
cially in the past few years, have enlisted 
architects and decorators to make their stores 
smartly attractive. In a block-long under- 
ground arcade in downtown Tokyo, close to 
many theaters and the offices of major news- 
papers, one side is lined with books, facing 
on the opposite side a row of small restau- 
rants, coffee shops and bars. 

The second-hand bookstores are concen- 
trated at the Jimbocho intersection of Tokyo’s 
Kanda area. Here are almost fifty of them 
along one side of two blocks. In the whole of 
“Kanda Town,” with many universities and 
other schools, there are slightly over one 
hundred. According to a statistical survey 
made by Mr. Yukio Yasojima, Executive Chief 
of the National League of Second-hand Book- 
store Cooperative Unions, there were more 
than 1500 second-hand bookstores in Tokyo in 
1943. Because of war damage and the eco- 
nomic situation following the war, the number 
decreased until it reached, three or four years 
ago, the same total as that of the present time 
—a little more than 800. Of these, he says, al- 
most a quarter are concurrently handling cur- 
rent publications, and about a fifth operate 
rental bookstores. He estimates that there are 
about 2800 second-hand bookstores through- 
out the country. These are specifically licensed 
to buy second-hand books from the public. 
They exchange what they buy with one an- 
other and in this way enrich or specialize their 
holdings for sale to the public. Most of them 
stock popular, general, and basic books, but 
some specialize in subject fields or in rare 
books. 

Most Japanese publishers do not reprint or 
bring out a revised edition of a title unless 
the demand for it is very heavy. Of course, 
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popular manual-type and best-seller books are 
kept in print, but other general books usually 
are allowed to go out of print quickly, even 
though good, simply because the sale of a new 
printing would be spread over many months, 
perhaps years. Publishers and wholesalers are 
not interested in stocking slow-moving titles. 
This creates an opportunity for second-hand 
dealers to meet the demand for such titles with 
used copies. 

Visitors to second-hand bookstores find in 
them some current titles at less than list prices. 
Although retailers of current books are bound 
by contract not to sell at less than list prices, 
the second-hand dealers are free to determine 
their own prices. 

There would seem to be no reliable data upon 
which to base even a guess as to the total 
number of rental bookstores in Japan, but in 
Tokyo, according to an estimate in a survey 
made last July by the Juvenile Section of the 
Metropolitan Police Bureau, there probably 
are about 3300 with about 1,900,000 volumes. 
Their holdings are popular novels and low- 
grade fiction for adults, and mostly vulgar fic- 
tion and comics with cruel, criminal implica- 
tions for children. It is estimated that they 
have a total of 1,200,000 patrons, of whom 
730,000 are children and young people. The 
survey points out that about a third of the 
loans for children are comics of low quality. 
The fee for borrowing such comics or fiction 





is usually 5 or 10 yen (about one and a third 
cents or a little more than two and two- 
thirds cents), and this attracts children very 
much. 

On a fine afternoon many children can be 
found crowded in front of the shelves or 
stands of children’s books in any bookstore. 
About 65 per cent of the schools have li- 
braries, but generally they do not function to 
satisfy the reading needs of the children. As 
for public libraries, in the whole of Japan 
there are only 760, including branches, and in 
Tokyo only 48, and not all of them have chil- 
dren’s collections. In the bookstores alone are 
books really accessible to children, and there 
the accessibility is veritably tremendous. As 
shopkeepers are tolerant, the children browse 
and read freely and lengthily. 

That many of the books are harmful is clear 
to anyone. Some mothers’ organizations and 
teachers’ groups have tried to eliminate such 
books, but the majority of parents apparently 
are still indifferent to the mental hazards to 
which their children are subjected by much of 
the literature attractively displayed in the 
stores. 

In this article the writer probably has used 
too many statistics in trying to describe the 
book trade in Japan. Though fully aware that 
statistics make for dull reading, he has done 
so to show that in Tokyo the forty-eight public 
libraries are surrounded by more than 5000 
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bookstores. Comparison of the services 
rendered by them would reveal much of inter- 
est to librarians. For example, the accessibil- 
ity of the bookstore is far greater than that of 
the library. Many libraries in Japan do not 
yet circulate materials freely for home use, 
but from the numerous rental bookstores 
books may be taken home easily and cheaply, 
though unfortunately the books are generally 
of poor quality. Out-of-print books which may 
not be available in a public library may be 
found and consulted in some of the second- 
hand bookstores. Most of the current popular 
books are displayed in stores in bright jackets 
which help to make them far more inviting as 
reading matter than the books found in a pub- 


lic library. Often a long line is waiting to enter 
the public library because the seating space has 
been exhausted. 

In this situation may be discerned clues as 
to what is required for the Japanese public li- 
braries. One may conclude that our libraries 
have never properly served their public and 
thus have made possible the prosperity of the 
bookstores. On the other hand, some may ar- 
gue that the prosperous development of book- 
stores has hindered the development of public 
libraries. In any case, libraries cannot suc- 
cessfully compete with bookstores in Japan, 
unless they provide substantial professional 
services for those who use them. eee 


BOOKS IN JAPAN AND IN THE U.S.A.—A COMPARISON 


DANIEL MELCHER, vice president and general 
manager of the R. R. Bowker Company, was 
asked to comment on Mr. Sawamoto’s article. 


All returning travelers seem to agree: the 
bookstores in Tokyo are remarkable by U.S. 
standards. It is hard to prove this with figures. 
The New York area has 8000 outlets carrying 
paperbounds, and has 958 outlets listed in 
the American Booktrade Directory. On the 
Bowker mailing lists are 2431 book publishers, 
largely in New York, including some very, 
very small ones. They publish about 14,000 
books a year, including 11,000 new ones, and 
sell of these and their backlists perhaps a bil- 
lion volumes a year. Thirty-two publishers is- 
sue 38 per cent of the title output. 

Considering that Japan has a smaller popu- 
lation and a considerably smaller national in- 
come than the U.S.A., it seems most impressive 
that her publishers issue 14,000 new editions 
each year to our 11,000. It is conceivable that 
they count publications that we would not, 
such as government documents, but I have no 
evidence of this. 

The big differences between their book dis- 
tribution and ours seem to be, first, that they 
distribute almost entirely through wholesalers, 
and second, that they do not make much use 
of direct mail distribution, book clubs, etc. 
It may be interesting to note in passing that 
France, too, impresses the visitor by the num- 
ber of her bookstores and relies heavily on 
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wholesaling, and that Hachette distributes 
books on a returnable basis in accordance with 
what they think the outlet can use not what 
they actually order. On the other hand, both 
systems closely resemble the methods by which 
the lower-priced paperbounds and popular 
periodicals are distributed in the U.S.A. 

Tokyo’s estimated 3300 rental bookstores 
certainly exceeds the number in New York or 
even in the entire U.S.A. Rentals (and inci- 
dentally library circulation) appeared to sag 
noticeably during the years when the paper- 
bound book industry was attaining its growth. 
It would seem reasonable to expect active 
renting in any situation where book prices 
were high in comparison to prevailing wage 
rates, or where library service was not yet ade- 
quate to meet reading needs. There is a not 
inconsiderable amount of trading of comic 
books in this country. 

It is interesting to hear that Japan has a 
problem with horror comics; the comic in- 
dustry in this country seems to have found at 
least a partial solution. I had occasion the 
other day to inquire about current output of 
comics in the U.S.A., and learned that sales at 
retail are currently about $50,000,000 a year. 
It would be my guess that we are spending 
about $200,000,000 a year on library service 
for children and young people, and that the 
value at retail prices of children’s books going 
into either homes or libraries is about 
$100,000,000 a year. cece 
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The dynamic new Science Series 
recommended for purchase under the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 


THE SCIENCE 
STUDY SERIES 


Published by Doubleday Anchor Books 


For more THAN three years the Physical Science 
Study Committee, a group formed at M.I.T., has 
been working on a program of fundamental im- 
portance: to reshape the teaching of physics in 
secondary schools in the United States. A vital 
part of this project has been the commissioning of 
distinguished scientists to write books for readers 
of all ages which will explain the meaning — and 
the satisfactions — of their work in science. Ulti- 
mately, this Science Study Series will consist of 
more than seventy volumes. The first five of these 
titles are now available, and at least ten more will 
be published during 1960. 


Just published : 


THE NEUTRON STORY. Donald 7. Hughes, Brookhaven 
National Laboratory. An absorbing survey of the nature and 
the uses of the neutron in the atomic age. 39 drawings, index. 


MAGNETS: The Education of a Physicist. Francis 
Bitter, M.J.7. A lively autobiography of a scientist’s delight 
in probing one of the richest fields in all physics. 27 draw- 
ings, index. 

SOAP BUBBLES AND THE FORCES WHICH MOLD 
THEM. Sir Charles Vernon Boys. A classic of science litera- 
ture, providing reading, instructive experiments, and many 
hours of pleasure. 69 drawings. 


ECHOES OF BATS AND MEN. Donald R. Griffin, Har- 
vard University. How bats, porpoises, beetles, electrical engi- 
neers, and blind men use echoes to navigate. 15 drawings. 


HOW OLD IS THE EARTH? Patrick M. Hurley, M.1.T. 
Provocative new theories on the origin and nature of the 
earth, with emphasis on recent findings on the earth’s 
interior radio-activity. 27 drawings, 8 half-tones, index. 


W HILE the paperbound trade editions carry a 
list price of 95¢ each, we recommend that 
you purchase copies of the special hardbound edi- 
tions, prepared at the request of many librarians in 
anticipation of extensive circulation, at $1.10 net 
per copy, shipping charges prepaid. 
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FREE: 
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st of all Doubleday-G “ 
City titles suitable for pure - 
under the National Defense 
ucation Act of 1958 has ae ; 
pared by Miss Nora E a 
former Library Specialist 2 “4 
Office of the Commissioner © 


ucation in Washington, DC. : 
free copy of this list will be sen 
to any institutional buyer on re 


quest. 
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Copies 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 

Institutional Department, Garden City, L. I, New York 

Please send the following titles in the SCIENCE STUDY SERIES in hard- 
bound cloth editions at $1.10 each met, shipping charges prepaid. 


( Check here if you desire the flexible paper editions 
at 95¢ each, less your regular institutional discount. 


Bitter MAGNETS 94524 94144 

Beys SOAP BUBBLES 94532 94193 

Griffin ECHOES OF BATS AND MEN 94540 94243 

Hughes NEUTRON STORY, THE 94557 94136 

Hurley HOW OLD IS THE EARTH? 94565 94318 
Send the titles checked. I have the privilege of return for full credit if I 
am not completely satisfied with all or any of them. 


Name of Institution 
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the university 
of notre dame 


University of Notre Dame Library 


Home of “The Fighting Irish,” Notre Dame is one of ou 


the nation’s leading universities. Founded in 1842 by ing or modernizing an 
a group of French missionaries, Notre Dame today has ror tee dg 
6,000 students, 483 faculty members, and 68 buildings Library Planning Staff 
on its vast 1100 acre campus. The famous “golden for personal service. 
dome” atop the Administration Building is recognized Write today for com- 
as the symbol of one of America’s great educational ig — 
institutions. Notre Dame has recently launched a 

$66,600,000 “program for the future” to ‘further the 
University’s academic excellence.” Part of this pro- 
gram is the future expansion of the university library 


facilities. 


GLtOBE-WERNICKE 


nae THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
In its Library, Notre Dame has always insisted on the CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


highest quality equipment. That's why Globe-Wernicke . . . Makes business a pleasure 
desks, bookshelves, study carrels, and other associated 
library equipment have been chosen. 
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EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 819) 


tive program for membership promotion. 
Every member committed himself to more 
work in the immediate future on particular 
phases of the program. Most significantly, at 
every point the committee assumed without 
any question whatever that those who have 
already contributed most to the development 
of the ALA would be willing to work with 
them on membership promotion, an assump- 
tion that is sure to be borne out by the event. 
And it is worth mentioning that the members 
of the committee obviously enjoyed their 
work. 


CONTRACT SERVICE SCORES ANOTHER SUCCESS 


After 18 months of demonstration and a survey 
with recommendations, the Amador County 
(Calif.) Board of Supervisors voted to continue 
to contract for library service with the Stockton 
Public Library. Under the new arrangement, 
Amador County will continue to operate its own 
County Free Library, will have its own County 
Librarian and its own books, building and equip- 
ment, 

Contract services from Stockton will include 
ordering and processing of Amador books, re- 
quest service, free use of the Stockton Library’s 
facilities by Amador County residents, and sup- 
plementary book service. In addition, there will 
be close contacts and cooperation between the 
two libraries in general, as the Amador County 
Librarian will continue to attend the Stockton- 
San Joaquin County book selection meetings. 

Says the California State Library: “This ar- 
rangement is, we believe, an illustration of what 
can be done by a small county (under 10,000 
population) or community to enrich its library 
service and reach toward standards in a truly 
progressive and forward-looking way. In so doing, 
the county has elected to preserve the identity 
and autonomy of the local library. It is thus an 
object lesson to those who wonder whether it is 
possible to preserve the many values of local 
pride and independence while enjoying the 
wider resources and economies of a larger opera- 
tion. Here is proof that it can be done, on a 
partnership, businesslike basis, even though one 
of the libraries is considerably larger than the 
other.” 


NOVEMBER 9 
A new book on 


human ri ghts today 


by Pulitizer Prize Winner 


RALPH 
McGILL 


A CHURCH, A SCHOOL 


T uis Book is a significant contribution 
by a courageous editor who has never 
hesitated to recognize a situation and 
take a firm stand. The daily columns se- 
lected to appear in this book are con- 
cerned with the major question of edu- 
cation and regard for the law of the 
trouble the whole 


land; issues which 


nation today. 


R avew McGi1, editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution since 1938, stands in the 
tradition of great newsmen and editors 
who have helped to shape the direction 


of a nation’s thoughts and actions. 


Abingdon Press 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
in Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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HEROES of AINE 


RICA SERIES 


These outstanding fifty titles portray the common man of all our early American 
forefathers as the real heroes, who with courage, vision and perserverance molded 
this great land of ours into the world’s greatest-democracy. 

These high interest level and low vocabulary books are ideal for the slow reader 


as well as the advanced. 


Especially directed to children between the ages of 10-16, grades 4-10, these 
books make excellent supplementary reading for a broad curriculum area. 

Each is attractively bound in sturdy library bindings. Only $81.50 for fifty titles. 
$1.75 each if you order individual titles. 


ANDY JACKSON by Polly Angell 

BACK OF BEYOND by George Franklin 

THE BELLS OF CARMEL by Edith Blackburn 
BIG BRIDGE TO BROOKLYN by Frances Browin 
THE BIG COUNTRY by Edward Herron 

CAPTIVE ISLAND by August Derleth 

CAPTURED WORDS by Frances Browin 

THE CHALLENGERS by Jo Lundy 

CHEROKEE STRIP by Aileen Fisher 

COONSKIN FOR A GENERAL by Alma B. Weber 
COUNTRY OF THE HAWK by August Derleth 
COWMAN’S KINGDOM by Edmund Collier 

DAY OF GLORY by Philip Spencer 

DE SOTO: CHILD OF THE SUN by Wm. Steele 
EMPIRE OF FUR by August Derleth 

THE FIGHTING QUAKER by Frank Latham 

A FLAG FOR LAFITTE by Frederick Lane 

FIRST ADMIRAL by Frederick Lane 

GRAY BONNETS by Slater Brown 

GRAY RIDERS by Manly Wellman 

THE GREATEST ADVENTURE by Frederick Lane 
GREEN GROWS THE PRAIRIE by Charlie Simon 
HOMESTEAD OF THE FREE by Aileen Fisher 
JED SMITH: TRAIL BLAZER by Frank B. Latham 
KING OF THE CLIPPERS by Edmund Collier 


LAND OF GRAY GOLD by August Derleth 

THE LAW OR THE GUN by Frank Latham 

LET THE MOON GO BY by Emma Sterne 
LITTLE GIANT OF SCHENECTADY by D. Markey 
LONG BLACK SCHOONER by Emma Sterne 

THE MAGNIFICENT MARINER by Frederick Lane 
MARK TWAIN by Blaise Lane 

MEDALS FOR MORSE by Jean Latham 

MEN OF FLIGHT by Charles Verrall 

ONE BIT OF LAND by Edith Blackburn 
OVER-MOUNTAIN BOY by Wm. Steele 
PASSAGE TO TEXAS by Iris Vinton 

PAT & THE IRON HORSE by Polly Angell 
PRINTER'S DEVIL by Emma Sterne 

RETURN OF THE ALASKAN by Edward Herron 
RIVER OF GOLD by Clifford Cheshire 

SONS OF THE BIG MUDDY by Wilbur Granberg 
STORY OF ELI WHITNEY by Jean Latham 
TIMBER! by Aileen Fisher 

WAGON WHEELS by Wm. Breyfogle 
WATCHTOWERS AND DRUMS by Emma Sterne 
WHEAT WON'T WAIT by Adele Nathan 
WILDCAT, THE SEMINOLE by Electa Clark 
WINDS OF CHANGE by Rhoda Wyngard 

WITH SWORD AND PEN by Bradford Smith 


SEND ORDERS OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO: 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS CORPORATION 


1024 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 7, Illinois 
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NEW for ADDED PROTECTION and EFFICIENT 
SAFE HANDLING of RECORDS... 
Plaiti-K loon’ RECORD and SLEEVE HOLDER 


The container in 
which your record 
is purchased bears 
all essential data 
your borrower will 
need. Convert all 
information, plus 
colorful covers, 
easily and quickly. 


Separate the 
two sides and 
slide one into 
each side of the 
Plasti-Kleer 
Record and 
Sleeve Holder. 


© 


Insert record into 
envelope where it 
is held securely 
opening at bind- 
ing edge prevents 
slipping out. The 
converted pack- 
age is now ready 
for a long life of 
borrowing and 
shelf display. 


INDUSTRIES 


e Convert original record con- 
tainers into sleeved albums. 


e Protect records and increase 
borrowing efficiency and use. 


Eliminate hand-pasting. Simply 
and swiftly convert the original container 
itself into a sleeved record holder. The 
attractive cover design becomes part of 
the converted album, protected by its 
sparkling jacket of Mylar* plastic. Save 
time, money and increase the life of 
your records. 


@ also plasti-kleer phono-jacket 


cover with exclusive catalog tab 


Many librarians jike another ex 
tremely simple method of preserving the 
original record envelope with all its data 
and pictorial titling. Merely insert the 
entire env elope into Plasti-Kleer Phono- 
Jacket Cover. Perfect protection and 
an exclusive feature—a tab extension. An 
index strip with library cataloging of the 
record is easily slipped into the tab 
extension, aiding shelf-searchers. 


*Mylar Polyester Film... Reg'd Trade Mark 
. E. I. duPont deNemours & Co. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION, 


P.O, BOX 1120, 56 EARL ST., NEWARK, N. J. @ 1888 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD., LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF 
BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LTD., 909 PAPE AVE., TORONTO 6, ONTARIO 
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Order these thrilling Juvenile 
"BOOKS OF AUTHORITY” from 
POPULAR MECHANICS 


Here are three new books in the Popular Mechanics ‘There's Ad- 
venture in Science Careers’’ series, destined to enjoy the same high 
degree of circulation as their 6 predecessors. Librarians, educators 
and parents have high regard for these remarkable books. Excitingly 
narrated yet authoritatively factual in describing careers in science. 


3 New Career-Building ‘‘There’s Adventure’ 
Books for boys, 11 to 17— available now 


Young Sam and Randy Morrow are on the go again, exploring more 

thrilling career opportunities. In their 3 new books—available now 

—their exciting adventures carry them through the stratosphere at 
supersonic speeds (in There’s Adventure in Jet Aircraft) ... 
underground (in There's Adventure in Geology) ...and beneath 
the ocean (in There’s Adventure in Marine Science). Each ad- 
venture is narrated in exciting fiction style, yet is authentic in 
every detail. Young readers learn the requirements and the 
scope of each of these career-fields in the most entertaining way 
imaginable. These 3 new books proudly take their place in 
the fast-circulating ““There’s Adventure” career-building series. 
Order yours now! 


Other “There’s Adventure” Series 
Books Now Published: 

* Chemistry * Rockets 

* Electronics * Meteorology 

* Atomic Energy * Civil Engineering 


MR. WIZARD ...seldom sits on Juvenile shelves... 
almost always in circulation... still in great demand 


No doubt you already have one or more copies of this cap- 
tivating book, “Mr. Wizard’s Science Secrets.” More than 
130,000 copies have been sold. But perhaps you need an- 
A ramen 


other one or two copies to keep up with the demand for 
this ever-popular book of home scientific experiments for 
boys and girls, written by Don Herbert, famed “Mr. Wiz- 
ard” of TV. Check your records, see if you need more copies. 


BOOKS OF Order through your jobber or direct from publisher: 


POPULAR MECHANICS 


AUTHORITY 
200 East Ontario Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 


DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER AWARD 


James E. Bryan, president, Public Library 
Association, has appointed a committee to assist 
the Book-of-the-Month Club in screening nomi- 
nations for the Dorothy Canfield Fisher Award, 
to be awarded annually for at least four years 
beginning in 1960. The committee consists of 
Mrs. Jane B. Hobson, executive secretary, Ver- 
mont Free Library Commission, chairman; Mrs. 
Alma S. Jacobs, librarian, Great Falls (Mon- 
tana) Public Library; and Joe H. Templeton, 
director, Mobile (Alabama) Public Library. The 
first award was made during National Library 
Week, 1959, to the Martha Canfield Memorial 
Free Library, Arlington, Vermont, where Mrs. 
Fisher made her home. 

When the first award was announced, the 
Book-of-the-Month Club said: “In discussing how 
we might set up a lasting memorial to this be- 
loved friend and associate, we felt that it would 
be most representative if it could take the form, 
in some way, of books. Accordingly, it has been 
decided that an annual Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
Library Award will be made . . . to libraries in 
small communities, where it is usually not easy 
to raise money to equip a library properly.” 

Each award will be books requested by the 
winning library, to the value of $5000. The li- 
brary may choose to take books to a lesser value 
and devote part of the award to having them 
processed either commercially or in a state pro- 
cessing center. It is also possible for the library 
to spread the award over a three-year period 
rather than to receive the full number of books 
within the year the award is given. 

The BOMC has asked the heads of state li- 
brary extension agencies to submit not more than 
two award nominations from their states. The 
nominations will be studied by the PLA com- 
mittee, meeting in New York City on December 
7-8. A group of about ten will be recommended 
to the BOMC for first consideration in making 
the award. The Club will make the final selec- 
tion and notify the winner. The award will be 
presented during National Library Week, 1960. 

Quoting further from the announcement: 
“There is nothing her friends at the Book-of-the- 
Month Club could do, we feel sure, that would 


have pleased Dorothy Canfield Fisher more than 
this expression of their devotion to her. This sort 
of thing would have delighted her inmost being, 
just the doing of it, unconnected with her name 
or any other; but there is no possible name such 
awards could be more fittingly associated with 
than that of Dorothy Canfield Fisher.” 

The Public Library Association is happy to 
have been asked to assist in the generous award 


of the Club. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH 


The division has applied for membership in 
the National Council on Children and Youth, an 
organization of nationwide associations con- 
cerned with the problems of youth which is 
assisting in the planning of the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, scheduled for 
March 27-April 2, 1960. Membership in the 
Council will entitle PLA to send representatives 
to the White House Conference as well as to a 
series of planning meetings to be held in ad- 
vance. George Moreland, Director, Montgomery 
County (Maryland) Department of Libraries, 
has accepted appointment as the division repre- 
sentative. 


Library Services Act. What is the future of the 
Library Services Act beyond 1961, when the five- 
year program terminates? The ALA Council has 
voted to support extension of the Act until the 
$37.5 million originally called for has been 
appropriated. ALA’s Federal Relations Com- 
mittee meanwhile is studying what legislation is 
needed to carry out the vote of Council, as well 
as the overall aspects of federal aid for libraries. 

The American Association of State Libraries, 
whose members have been concerned with the 
actual administration of the program and who 
have first-hand knowledge of the tremendous 
benefits LSA has provided, are vitally concerned 
with its future. They are also well fitted to point 
out the strengths and weaknesses of the present 
law and to suggest revisions which, incorporated 
in a new Act, would enable the states to carry 
out better the original intent of ALA in sponsor- 
ing it. With the approval of the chairman of the 
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NO OTHER 


CATALOG 
CARDS 


CAN MATCH 


DEMCO 
QUALITY! 










UNRULED 


dP Gea ne 












be 4d sik. 


se 
si 
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Demco Catalog Card stock 1s made 
from 100‘7, cotton fiber to provide 
an excellent typing surface and 
superior erasing qualities. All cut- 
ting of cards is done in Demco’s own 
plant under perfect atmospheric con- 
trol...all cards are uniform in size 
for perfect fitting into catalog draw- 
ers... holes in cards are drill punched 
for smooth edges and perfect align- 
ment. Yes, for the best... be sure to 
buy Demco Catalog Cards. 





Write for Samples and Prices 


Z LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wis. « New Haven 2, Conn. 





Federal Relations Committee, the division has 
appointed a committee to revise the text of the 
Act and make recommendations as to its im- 
provement and future status. Irving Verschoor, 
New York State Library extension director, is 
chairman of the committee. Other members are 
Hannis Smith, director, Library Division, Minne- 
sota State Department of Education; Mrs. Lura 
G. Currier, director, Mississippi State Library 
Commission, and Eloise Ebert, Oregon State Li- 
brarian. The committee jis busy obtaining the 
viewpoints of all state agencies on their experi- 
ence with the law and its accomplishments and 
on what its future should be. 

The Assembly of State Librarians sponsored 
by the Library of Congress in 1958 was so well 
received that a second one is planned for 1960. 
L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian of Congress, has 
graciously offered the facilities of the Library. 
Ralph Hudson, Oklahoma State Librarian, will 





THE INTERNATIONAL 


LESSON a 


ANNUAL —y7ERKATIONAL 
LESSON 
1960 = ANNUAL 














edited by CHARLES M. LAYMON 
lesson analysis by ROY L. SMITH 


The International Lesson An- 
nual for 1960 offers the best in 
scholarly interpretation to every 
student and teacher of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons. 
Also included are teaching sug- 
gestions, lists of audio-visual aids, 
maps and line drawings, and a 
subject index. 

$2.95 


EC ee ee 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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serve as chairman of an ad hoc committee for 
ASL to plan the program. 

Grants-in-Aid. Library Trends will devote one 
of its 1960 issues to a study and evaluation of 
state grants-in-aid to public libraries, either in 
money or services. S. Janice Kee, past president 
of ASL, will edit the issue, which should be a 
real help to all trying to plan the best use of 
state funds and services. 

National Council on Children and Youth. ASL 
has requested membership in the National Coun- 
cil on Children and Youth, which is contributing 
much to the planning of the 1960 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. Helen M. 
Clark, director, Library Extension Division, 
Maryland State Department of Education, will 
represent the division at meetings of the National 
Council. 





THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH, 1960 


THe Apuct Services Division continues to play 
a part in the preparations for the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, March 27- 
April 2, 1960. It is one of several divisions of 
ALA which were invited to join the Council of 
National Organizations on Children and Youth. 
The purpose of this council is to provide for inte- 
gration of the special activities of national organi- 
zations in relation to this conference. 

Two representatives of ASD will attend meet- 
ings of the council, and the conference itself: 
Madeline Evers, Prince George’s County Library, 
Hyattsville, Maryland, and Nettie Taylor, Library 
Extension Division, Maryland State Department 
of Education, Baltimore. Miss Taylor also is 
chairman of a special committee to assist the 
staff of the White House Conference on Children 
and Youth in preparing bibliographies for use by 
conferees and the general public in advance of 
the Conference. 

The Conference headquarters staff has drafted 
a brochure describing the ways in which the local 
library can help community organizations and 
the community at large to participate in the 
conference. This is being distributed to state ex- 
tension agencies, and will also be available from 







CRITERION 


The greatest VALUE 
there is in Magazine 


BINDING! 




















Do you know—there are over 
700 popular magazine titles that 
can be bound in CRITERION! 
Consider this:— 


(A)—Fine high-quality Binding 
made possible through standard 
operations and procedures. 


(B\—ONE SET PRICE regardless 
of size and no extras of any kind. 


(C)}—Many of the Nations lead- 
ing Libraries are now using CRI- 
TERION and realizing substantial 
and worthwhile SAVINGS. 


Write for factual Data and 


HNM Address book. 


HERTZBERG - NEW METHOD, Ine. 


Vandalia Road, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Serving libraries for 


over 150 years! 
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conference headquarters, 330 Independence Ave., 
S.W., Washington 25, D.C. Librarians are urged 
to contact their state agencies and the confer- 
ence headquarters for information and materials. 


THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING, 1961 


The development of state committees, training 
of leaders, and followup on the ASD Institute 
on Library Service to an Aging Population are 
all going on in preparation for the White House 
Conference on Aging, January 9-12, 1961. 

State library extension agencies and state li- 
brary associations were asked in advance of the 
institute to name official representatives who 
would attend. These people are now serving as 
liaison when ever ALA is asked to suggest dele- 
gates for regional and state meetings, not only in 
preparation for the Conference on Aging, but 
also in instances like the regional hearings on 
the problems of aging being held by Senator 
McNamara’s subcommittee. 

Muriel Fuller, Michigan State Library, and 
Mrs. Irene M. Strieby, Lilly Research Labora- 
tories, Indianapolis, represented ALA at the 
Leadership Training Institute conducted by the 
Special Staff on Aging of the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, held at Ann 


DEWEY 


Decimal Classification 
and 
Relative Index 


8th Abridged Edition 
June 1959 


An abridgment of Edition 16 published in 
October 1958. All classes expanded consistently 
and extensively annotated. Special attention to 
school needs 


Form division and divide like 
2,097, Tables entries—18,000—In- 
495 pages. 


3 Summaries 
schedules 
dex entries 


$6.50 postpaid in U.S.A. 


Published and sold by 


Forest Press, Inc. 
Lake Placid Club, Essex Co., N. Y. 
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Arbor June 24-26. This three-day workshop was 
designed for individuals having local, state, and 
national leadership responsibility for activities 
leading up to the White House Conference on 
Aging. Their reports and materials related to the 
conference are on file at ALA headquarters. 


Many requests have been received for the 
proceedings of the ASD Institute. These will be 
published as an issue of the Public Library 
Reporter some time in the new year. 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO LABOR GROUPS 

The work of the Joint Committee on Library 
Service to Labor Groups has been aided from 
time to time by grants from the AFL-CIO. Re- 
cently, Mrs. Dorothy K. Oko, chairman of the 
committee, received $300 as a renewal of this 
grant, with a cordial letter of commendation for 
the work of the committee. 

Library Service to Labor, the Joint Commit- 
tee’s newletter, included in Volume 11 only two 
issues, Winter 1958-59, and Spring 1959. Plans 
for publication in 1959-60 call for issues in Sep- 
tember, November, January and April. The 
newsletter is sent to all who ask to be placed on 
the mailing list. 


In Answer to Your 


250.55 


Let our Silent-Salesman-Sample 
MAGAFILE prove to you that it is 
the answer to your S.O.S. cry for a 
practical and economical method of 
filing UNBOUND MAGAZINES 
and PAMPHLETS. 


A free sample MAGAFILE—with 
complete description and price list— 
will be sent upon request. It must sell 
itself—no salesman follow-up. See, 
Try and Prove to your own satisfac- 
tion with no obligation. Drop us a 
card today. Our S.S.S. will be sent 
by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE COMPANY 


P.O. Box 3121 « St. Louis 5, Me. 


November 1959 





New... 
PAPERBACK REINFORCING 
METHOD 


Now you can get greater 












circulation from 
paperback editions 
by enhancing 

their appearance 

and reinforcing them 
to withstand 
the wear and 
tear of many 


library circulations. 





BRO-DART STAPLE-REINFORCER 


This new stapling mechanism holds covers, signatures and pages intact through 
hardest use. Specially designed, the staple-reinforcer takes paperbacks up to 1'%” thick, 


yet operates with just slight pressure. 


PLASTI-KLEER MYLAR* REINFORCING TAPE 


Durable, tear-resistant tape made from Mylar Polyester Film, is used on the spine 
of the paperback, before stapling, to prevent the staples from working their way through 
the covers. The tape will not dry out, discolor or shrink and is completely 


transparent so that imprint on spine can be easily seen. 


PLASTI-KLEER® UNIVERSAL COVERS 


Universal Covers provide a sparkling showcase for paperback covers while they 
protect against curl, dog-earing-and damage from liquids and perspiration. Tough, 
transparent Plasti-Kleer Mylar Polyester Film is glued to a sturdy bristol backing and 
reinforced on three sides with abrasion-resistant fibre tape. The resulting bright, 
attractive, ‘‘always-new”’ look is appealing to borrowers and increases circulation. 
Supplied in two pieces to take any thickness of book, the Universal Covers are joined 


at the spine with the new Mylar Reinforcing Tape. 


WRITE POR MORE INFORMATION and PRICES 


Department L93 
tto™. 
P. O. Box 1120, 56 Earl St., Newerk 5, N. J. 


INDUSTRIES 1888 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
IN CANADA: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Limited 


*Mylar Palyester Film, reg'd trade mork: 
: ° 909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario 


E. 1. DuPont DeNemours & Co. 
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DIRIY WORDS 





AVOID TROUBLE! 


in Stockrooms, Libraries, Offices, 
Factories, Laboratories. On Boxes, 
Shelves, Bins, Trays, keep labels 
sparkling clean in crystal-clear 





The seamless, transparent, plastic, 
self adhesive Label Holder keeps 
labels clean indefinitely. Sticks 
securely with a gentle touch. 


5 FACE WIDTHS 
Ye”, Ya", ¥%", ‘. 2” 
6” STANDARD LENGTH 


Easily cut to smaller sizes. 
Lengths to 36” if desired. 


7 TRANSPARENT COLORS & CLEAR 


Get a FREE SAMPLE. You'll think of 
a dozen uses for HOL-DEX! Ask your 
stationer or supplier or write for 
folder and sample. 


CEL-U-DEX CORPORATION 
New Windsor, Newburgh, N.Y. 


LIBRARIANS PLEASE NOTE! 


Neat, legible, conveniently 
changed, labels in Hol-Dex earn a 
place on your library’s shelves! 
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Warader 


PLASTIC BINDERS 






protect your 


magazines for only 





pennies a year 









From librarians come reports 
of Marador Plastic Binders in 
constant service as long as 10 
years... still attractive, still 
serviceable for all their hard 
use. Economy is only one of 
the important reasons for 
having Marador Plastic 
Binders in your magazine 
reading room. Write for our 
free brochure — Marador 
Plastic Binders, 1722 Glendale 
Bivd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
















M AtoZ IN 
© - ONY ig INCHES 
‘OF SHELF WIDTH 


| _ \ with Hamilton 
COMPO stacks 














Hamilton . . . single source 
for complete library stacks 





COMPO stack’s exclusive 
drawer-type sliding shelves 

let you place books on three 
sides — actually doubles your 
present book capacity. Fully 
loaded shelves slide forward 
-asily, noiselessly on nylon ball 
bearing rollers. Compactness of 
COMPO stacks reduces travel 
to and from shelves — cuts 
down servicing time. 


Hamilton offers a complete line of 






bracket type and continuous up- 






right library stacks, study carrels, 






newspaper and magazine racks 






plus special custom built units. 






Write today for free planning 






assistance. 








world leader in professional and scientific equipment 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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Guide to Art 
Reference Books 


BY Mary W. CHAMBERLIN 
Librarian, Fine Arts Library 
Columbia University 


v 


An introduction 

to the literature of art 
and a reference tool 

for librarians, 

library school students, 
art students and scholars 


American Library Association 


Se 
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THIS UNIQUE GUIDE for librarians, art stu- 
dents, and scholars, is the first scholarly and 
systematic organization and evaluation of art 
literature available in English—a companion 
volume to Winchell’s Guide to Reference 
Books that extends and supplements that well 
known and standard work. 


The 2500 titles included were selected for 
their significance for reference and research 
and are fully annotated with scope, limita- 
tions, contents, and bibliographies noted. They 
range from the earliest books on art to the 
most recent and from handbooks and refer- 
ence books available in most libraries and to 
many individuals to the great encyclopedias, 
corpus works, and rare sources. 


Chapters covering general works—bibli- 
ographies, indexes, directories, dictionaries, 
encyclopedias—are followed by subject chap- 
ters—architecture, sculpture, drawings, paint- 
ings, prints and engravings and applied arts. 
Bibliographies, indexes, dictionaries, etc. on a 
particular subject are included in the subject 
chapter. A basic annotated list of 250 periodi- 
cals, a list of 100 series, and a detailed subject, 
title, and author index complete the text. 


A special appendix lists the main art li- 
braries in the United States and Europe giving 
for each sufficient information about purpose, 


collection, and size to show where research 
may best be done. 


432 pages : Cloth $10.00 


50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


November 1959 
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FOR SALE 
IRREGULAR SERIALS is one of our specialties. 


Foreign books and periodicals current and out-of-print. 
Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery leather. 
In use by rare book departments of many great li- 
eaten. Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, 
Mass. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Service, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 


OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all li- 
brary indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc. . . .). Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 
York 3. 

SCHOLARLY, Scientific, Medical, and Technical 
Journals and Periodicals. Buy and sell. Send list of 
your duplicates. Denster Company, 303 4th Ave., New 
York 10. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s 
Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other trans- 
lations. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irv- 
ing Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

MAGAZINES. 10,000, mostly popular titles. Dates 
to 1909. 5¢ to 25¢ plus shipping cost. Send want lists. 
Iola Free Public Library, Iola, Kan. 


POSITIONS OPEN —_ ee 


NEW ANNUAL WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE 
AWARD DIRECTORIES. 1000’s of current awards 
for librarians and educators. Stipends $200-$10,000. 
Regular price $3. Mention this ad with $2 for Vol. ILI. 
Vol. II $3. Vol. I $3 (No duplications). All 3 Vols. $7. 
LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, ete. CRUSADE, largest 
magazine of educational opportunities since 1952. No 
fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school 
and library vacancies listed FREE. 1 issue $1.00; 11 
issues, yearly, $5.00. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, 
Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3.00 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1.00 extra. 24 issues; 
nationwide coverage of jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 
1, Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Wash. 4, D.C. 


Three 
librarian- 
authors 


of outstanding new 
books on the superb 
Watts list for Fall 


CLARENCE R. GRAHAM, 
Public library 

The FIRST BOOK of PUBLIC LIBRARIES illus- 
trated with photographs. From “how to find a 
book” to “‘do you want to be a librarian ¢’”’—intro- 
ducing boys and girls to a lifetime of library bene- 
fit, 7% x 8%. Guaranteed Library Binding. 
Grades 2-4. $1.95. 


MARGARET MARTIGNONI of the Dept. of Library 
| Science, Catholic Univ. of America (Ed) 
| Every Child’s Story Book with 380 pictures by 
Gioia Fiammenghi. A horn of plenty of the best 
reading for boys and girls, stories and verse. 7% 
x 10. Cloth. Grades 2-5. $3.95. 
Winner, Franklin Watts $3500 Fiction Award , 
GENE INYART, Chief of the Extension Dept., Public 
Library, District of Columbia 
Tent Under the Spider Tree with pictures by Carol 
Beech. Unanimous choice of the Award judges—a 
gay, uniquely original story of three girls on a 
camp-out, 5% x 8%. Cloth. Grades 4-6. $2.95. 
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Louisville Free 


Director, 





FRANKLIN WATTS, Inc. 


A Division of The Grolier Society Inc. 
575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Any Book—Any Publisher 
Any Binding 











A million books in Adult and Juvenile 
Publishers’ Editions 


300,000 books in Huntting Quality 
Buckram Binding. 








Come visit our new 70,000 foot 
warehouse and office. 





Burnett Road and First Avenue 
(6 miles from Springfield) 





Chicopee Falls 
Massachusetts . 



























east 


DIRECTOR. Village Library in Nassau County, Long 
Island, one-half hour from Penn Station. Salary range 
from $5880 to $7280; beginning salary dependent 
upon qualifications. State retirement, Social Security, 
Health plan and New York state certification. B-185. 

LEVITTOWN PUBLIC LIBRARY on Long Island, 
35 miles from New York City. Junior Librarian, $4640- 
$5720, head Audio-Visual division (new position) ; 
Senior Librarian I, $5360-$6800, Head of Adult Serv- 
ices; Senior Librarian 1, $5360-6800, specialize in 
work with young people. College and library school 
degrees required. Liberal vacation, sick leave, New 
York State Retirement System. Staff of 29, plus part- 
time. 374% hour-5 day week. Apply: Wm. H. Keller, 
Director, Levittown Public Library, South Village 
Green, Levittown, Long Island, N.Y. Telephone: 
PErshing 1-0969. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN; will be 
assisted by full-time clerk. Individual book budget for 
each of 8 grade school libraries run by public library. 
Staff of 16 in department. Thirty-five miles from New 
York City, on Long Island Sound. Fine swimming. 
Audubon bird and flower sanctuary. Salary scale, 
pension, Social Security. Beginning salary for fifth 
year degree $4464, January 1960 increased to $4654. 
Write to Head Librarian, Greenwich Library, Green- 


wich, Conn. 

PRINCETON, (N.J.) PUBLIC LIBRARY needs 
two librarians: 1) Children’s Librarian (Senior Li- 
brarian grade) requiring degree in library science 
and specialization and experience in work with 
children. 2) Adult Circulation Librarian with some 
responsibility for work with young adults (Junior 
Librarian grade) requiring degree in library science. 
Four weeks vacation; state retirement plan; salary 
scale under revision. Princeton is an interesting 
community with unusual opportunities; center of 
research and educational institutions; located half- 
way between Philadelphia and New York. For in- 
formation write to Public Library, 158 Nassau St., 
Princeton, N.J. 

NEEDED—A Librarian for the rapidly expanding 
program in Delaware where Library Services Act 
funds have just arrived! Challenging position hold- 
ing great variety: cataloging, reference, general 
assistance. Salary around $5000. Please apply to: 
Mrs. Virginia Messick, State Library Commission, 
Dover, Del. 

REFERENCE ASSISTANT, N.H. STATE LI- 
BRARY. L.S. degree required. Duties include per- 
forming detailed reference for state departments and 
general reference for small town libraries having 
limited book collections; assisting in book selection. 
Social science background and knowledge of govern- 
ment documents useful but not required. 37% hour 
week, 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.M. Monday through Friday. 
15 working days vacation, 15 working ways sick 
leave. State retirement, hospitalization. Salary range 
$4876 to $5888. Starting salary depends on qualifica- 
tions. Position open October 15. Apply to Mrs. 
Mildred P. McKay, State Librarian, 20 Park St. 
Concord, N.H. 

ARCHITECTURE HEAD LIBRARIAN, School of 
Architecture, $5000, four increments to $6000. Usual 
college—staff benefits. Immediate appointment to vac- 
ancy caused by unpredicted physical disability of in- 
cumbent. Cost of interview, and moving expense as- 
sistance. Edward A. Chapman, Librarian, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New York (Albany- 
Schenectady area). 
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ADVENTURE, FUN AND HARD WORK—on a 
brand new Bookmobile in the beautiful Saratoga- 
Lake George area. Salary $4560-$5280, 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, Social Security and retirement. Requirements: 
4 years college plus library school degree. Apply to 
Miss Florence Harshe, Director, Southern Adirondack 
Library System, 35 Bath Street, Ballston Spa, N.Y. 

SUMMER HEAT GET YOU? Like swimming, 
boating, fishing in summer? Concerts, plays, com- 
munity activities, excellent schools in winter? These 
can be yours as a Branch or Children’s Librarian in 
our 2-library system serving 20,000 people. We are 
small enough to know our patrons and provide varied 
experience with understanding supervision. We are 
big enough to give wide scope to ambition, imagina- 
tion, and creativity. Good Board, good salaries (based 
on experience) , usual fringe benefits. Apply: Director, 
Northport Public Library, Northport, Long Island, 
N.Y. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN woman, $4888. Month va- 
cation, all benefits. Library degree. Robert G. New- 
man, Librarian, Public Library, Pittsfield, Mass. 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN for liberal arts college. 
5th year library degree required. Pleasant modern li- 
brary. Faculty status, TIAA pensions, Social Secur- 
ity. 2 summer months plus college vacations. Salary 
dependent on qualifications. Apply: Librarian, Lycom- 
ing College, Williamsport, Pa. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for small attractive li- 
brary in East Providence. College and Library Science 
Degree required. Thirty-five hour week. Four weeks 
vacation, sick leave. Write Miss Ruth Marvel, Sec- 
retary, Board of Trustees, Weaver Memorial Library, 
110 Waterman Avenue, East Providence, R.I. 


southeast 


FOUR POSITIONS, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Florida. 3844 hour week, 1 month vacation, 
faculty status. 5th year library degree required and 
experience desired. Apply to Associate Director of 
Libraries. 1) Assistant Circulation Librarian to share 
in directing the work of a staff of 10 full-time and 
28 student and part-time assistants, with emphasis 
upon use of the facilities by graduate students and 
faculty. Salary $5200. 2) Reference Assistant to as- 
sume responsibility for interlibrary loans. Salary 
$5150. 3) Acquisitions Assistant for searching of 
book and serial orders. Salary $4600. 4) Circulation 
Assistant to supervise reserve book section and to 
assist in general circulation duties. Salary $4600. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for one of Florida’s most 
beautiful, new air-conditioned libraries in fastest 
growing community on East Coast. Library degree 
plus experience. Beginning salary $5200. Write Mrs. 
W. S. Fenner, Sec., Library Board, Midway Colony, 
Melbourne, Fla. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Small liberal arts col- 
lege. Grad. L.S. degree, experience desired. Social Se- 
curity, Blue Cross and Shield, faculty status. Salary 
range $4800—-$5500. Write: Harry Straley, Dean, Mor- 
ris Harvey College, Charleston, W.Va. 

T.O.M.A.C.? (Thinking of making a change?) 
Please consider rapidly developing opportunities at 
the Kanawha County Public Library in Charleston, 
West Virginia. State’s capital, offers big city atmos- 
phere in pleasant West Virginia (Montani Semper 
Liberi) surroundings. Positions open, Librarian As- 
sistant (Circulation) and Librarian Assistant (Chil- 
dren’s). Minimax salary $4350-$4950. Retirement in- 
addition to Social Security. Sick leave and annual va- 
cation. Interested? Contact Director. 
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FIRST ASSISTANT, Children’s Department, Be 
ginning salary up to $6405 depending upon experi- 
ence and background. Art, Music and Drama Assist- 
ant. Beginning salary up to $5950 depending upon 
experience and backgorund. To assume primary re- 
sponsibility for the music and record collection. All 
positions require an L.S. degree. Credit military ex- 
perience. Annual increments. Allowance for addi- 
tional graduate level training. 4 weeks vacation. 5- 
day week, sick leave, Social Security and good re- 
tirement plan. New air-conditioned library as part 
of new educational-cultural center.: Apply: Person- 
nel Office, Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 
PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANT in charge of chil- 
dren’s room. Assistant to supervisor of children’s work 
to assume responsibility for active children’s depart- 
ment in attractively modernized older library in 
pleasant, progressive city of 55,000 population. Salary 
$3400-$4400 beginning depends on training and 
experience. Four weeks vacation, Blue Cross, Blue 
Shield, excellent retirement system, other benefits. 
New position offers professional opportunities for 
young person with ideas and initiative. Inquire the 
Librarian, Mansfield Public Library, Mansfield, Ohio. 


KALAMAZOO LIBRARY SYSTEM 


1. Children’s Librarian, Branch, Initial salary $4300- 
$5300 depending upon training and experience. Thirty- 
eight hour-five day week, month vacation, sick leave 
cumulative to eighty days. Graduation from accredited 
library school required. 

2. School Librarians, Senior High School and Junior 
High School. Initial salary $4300-$5300. Library de- 
gree and teaching certificate required. Apply: Direc- 
tor, Kalamazoo (Michigan) Public Library. 

POPULAR LIBRARY HEAD. Salary $5920 (4 
steps to $6760). New scale January 1—$6220-$7060. 
5th year degree plus 3 years experience in public 
library or equivalent experience. Selection of adult 
fiction and popular non-fiction, films and records as 
allied to program planning and adult education ac- 
tivities (8 Great Books groups). Liberal benefits 
include 20 days vacation, 9 paid holidays, 12 days 
sick leave cumulative to 60 days in 5 years. Apply: 
Miss Alta Parks, Assistant Director, Gary Public 
Library, Gary, Ind. 

CATALOGER for the Grace A. Dow Memorial Li- 
brary. Salary $5720 to $6520 in 3-year range. In- 
cumbent leaving to be married. Ideal working con- 
ditions in beautiful, air-conditioned, modern build- 
ing, described in LJ 12-1-55. City offers unusual 
cultural and recreational opportunities. This is a 
division head position, open to man or woman with 
appropriate background. Requires fifth year L.S. 
degree, or an equivalent combination of education 
and experience. Vacation, sick leave, group insurance, 
Social Security and retirement benefits. For addi- 
tional information and application forms, write Mrs. 
Lois S. Borden, Personnel Examiner, City Hall, 
Midland. Mich. 

THREE POSITIONS. County Library serving 15 
branches, 2 hospitals, 165 schools. Assistant Director. 
Prefer branch or reference experience. $5122-$6214, 
in five steps. School Service Department Head, to 
supervise bookmobile service and render consultant 
help to teachers $4650-$5616, in five steps. Branch 
Librarian. Combination branch and _ headquarters 
work. $4446-$4654. Bachelor’s and L.S. degrees re- 
quired. Social Security, paid hospitalization, vaca- 
tion and sick leave. Apply Director, Kent County Li- 


brary, 740 Fuller, N.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 

ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN for county 
library bookmobile. No experience required. Responsi- 
ble for carrying ort children’s reading guidance, book 
selection, and work with schools. Library degree re- 
quired. Salary $4500. 4 weeks’ vacation, Social Se- 
curity, sick leave. Congenial staff. Write: Louis Seidl, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Library Board, Court House, 
Menominee, Mich. 

CHIEF, EXTENSION SERVICES—Beginning sal- 
ary up to $7185 with ten years experience. Annual 
increments to $8705. To supervise a Branch Depart- 
ment of 6 school-housed branches and a downtown 
branch, a School Service Department providing serv- 
ice to over 40 elementary schools and Hospital Service 
to 4 hospitals. First Assistant, Children’s Department. 
Beginning salary up to $6405 depending upon expe- 
rience and background. Art, Music and Drama Assist- 
ant. 

Beginning salary up to $5950 depending upon ex- 
perience and background. Good background in art 
highly desirable. General Reading Assistant. Begin- 
ning salary up to $5950 depending upon experience 
and background. To assume primary responsibility 
for fiction collection. All positions require an L.S. 
degree. Credit for military experience. Annual incre- 
ments. Allowance for additional graduate level train- 
ing. 4 weeks vacation. 5-day week, sick leave, Social 
Security, and good retirement plan. New air-con- 
ditioned library as part of a new educational and cul- 
tural center. Apply: Personnel Office, Flint Public 
Library, Flint, Mich. 

FOUR PROFESSIONAL OPENINGS in large mid- 
western state university library. Assistant order Li- 
brarian: $5100; Assistant Reference Librarian (two 
positions) : $5000; Serials Cataloger: $6000. Fifth year 
degree in librarianship required. Faculty status, one 
month’s vacation, TIAA after three years’ service, 
Social Security. Life and medical insurance plans, Col- 
lection of half-million volumes, heavy in science, en- 
gineering and agriculture. Staff of 120 (30 profes- 
sionals). Excellent facilities. Apply to John E. Mo- 
riarty, Director, Purdue University Libraries, Laf- 
ayette, Indiana. Please give résumé of education and 
experience, and send small pass-port-type photograph. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Opportunity to con- 
tinue and develop active program for public library 
in attractive residential Chicago suburb. L.S. degree 
and some experience desirable. Usual benefits. Salary 
around $4800. Write Miss Rebecca M. Ditto, Librar- 
ian. La Grange, Illinois, Public Library. 

LIBRARIAN WANTED for City of Livonia Public 
Library. Librarian 1V—Coordinator of library serv- 
ices. $6500 per annum. Age limit—up to 45. Must 
have 5th year degree from accredited library school. 
Librarian I1I—$5700 per annum, Age limit—25 thru 
45. Must have graduated from an accredited library 
school with a minimum of two (2) years actual ad- 
ministrative experience. Librarian I—$4200 per an- 
num. Age limit—21 thru 45. Graduation desirable 
from accredited library school. Avplications being ac- 
cepted until December 4th. Applicants must conform 
to residence requirements. For application and further 
information contact City of Livonia, Civil Service 
Commission. 32912 Five Mile, Livonia Michigan, 
GArfield 1-2000. 


southwest 


2 LIBRARIANS NEEDED Jan. Ist. Head of Refer- 
ence and Head of Adult Services. Building program 
in planning stage. Top professional challenge in a li- 
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brary that does not stand still. Salary begins at $4800. 
Library School degree required. Apply: Jerome Cush- 
man, Public Library, Salina, Kan. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT with initiative 
and energy for expanding public library in beautiful 
new building. Opportunity for rounded supervisory 
experience in several departments, including adult 
acon and development of a teen-age program. 
Salary $4878-$5484. Degree required. Apply to Li- 
brarian, La Retama Public Library, in the colorful 
gulf coast city of Corpus Christi, Tex. 


pacific northwest 


SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR, permanent po- 
sition, could lead to position of head librarian. Capi- 
tal city of 25,000 in heart of Rockies. Excellent 
hunting and fishing. College and library school grad- 
uate required. Prefer experience. Would be directly 
responsible to library board. Write Mrs. John Wil- 
lard, Secretary, City Library Board, Helena, Mont. 

WANTED: REFERENCE LIBRARIAN with a de- 
gree from an accredited library school and some ex- 
perience. Interesting work, good book collection. 
Salary open, One month’s vacation, hospitalization, 
retirement, and Social Security. Librarian, Parmly 
Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Mont. 

EXTENSION LIBRARIAN. Salary up to $6000 
depending on qualifications, 30 days leave, ample sick 
leave, retirement plan, excellent climate. Write to 
Eugene D. Hart, State Librarian, 615 Fulton St., 
Boise, Idaho. 

WANTED: CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN with 
promotional ability. Some experience needed. Good 
book collection and cooperative community. Salary 
open, one month’s vacation, hospitalization, retire- 
ment, Social Security. Librarian, Parmly Billings 
Memorial Library, Billings, Mont. 

HEAD REGIONAL LIBRARY located center 
beautiful Washington State, bordering Cascade Mts. 
and Columbia River. Brand new $600,000 central 
library. System, including bookmobile, 12 branches, 
cooperating with 5 county Services Act demonstration 
(see Sept. ALA Bull.) Bookstock 93,000; 59 budget 
$84,000. Salary $6000-$7200, starting salary dependent 
on experience. Apply Boyden Brooks, North Central 
Regional Library, 310 Douglas St., Wenatchee, Wash. 

ASSISTANT, REFERENCE AND ADULT SERV. 
ICES. To assist Chief of Reference in filling requests 
from 24 community libraries and 3 bookmobiles. Part 
time reference work with public in new Chelan 
County-Wenatchee Library. Help in book selection, 
adult services, audio-visual program. Columbia River 
Regional Library in Washington’s large development 
project under the Library Services Act. Area includes 
five counties of the beautiful north central area. 
Qualifications: Library Science degree. Experience 
preferred but not required. Starting salary $4800. 
Usual fringe benefits plus state retirement. Apply 
Omar A. Bacon, Director, 124 Benton Street, We- 
natchee, Wash. 


far west 
OPPORTUNITY for interesting experience as 
Senior Librarian in a county library system of 21 
stations, 27 bookmobile stops and 31 school con- 
tracts. Salary range $4212-$5232. L.S. degree required. 
37% hour, 5-day week, vacation, and sick leave cumu- 
lative, state retirement, Social Security, health plan. 
Library recently one of California’s Library Service 
Demonstration projects. Located in fabulous Feather 
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River country, soon to be scene of huge dam construc- 
tion. Pleasant climate. Apply: Mrs. Lucille Metzger, 
County Librarian, Butte County Free Library, 1566 
Huntoon St., Oroville, Calif. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT. Public Library 
system one and one-half hours from San Francisco. 
City-county system of 8 branches and 2 bookmobiles. 
Salary $514.00-$625.00 with advancement to 2nd step 
in 6 months. Requires ALA accredited library school 
degree with 5 years’ professional library experience. 
Apply: Director of Library Services, Public Library 
of Stockton and San Joaquin County, Market and 
Hunter Streets, Stockton 2, Calif. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN in beautiful Menlo 
Park adjacent to Stanford University to have full 
charge of children’s room. 35 min. to San Francisco. 
Salary $4704-$5736. Library degree required. Merit 
system, fringe benefits, plus state retirement. File by 
October 30, 1959. Oral interview only. Write: Philip 
Morales, City Librarian, Menlo Park Public Library, 
Menlo Park, Calif. 

SAN DIEGO CITY’S expanding library needs pro- 
fessional librarians in catalogue branch and book- 
mobile services. Present salary range $397 to $483 mo. 
Outstanding employee benefit program includes va- 
cation, sick leave, health insurance, periodic promo- 
tional opportunities, etc. Inquire A. A. Bigge, Room 
453, Civic Center 1600 Pacific Highway, San Diego, 
Calif. 

SACRAMENTO CITY LIBRARY has 2 openings: 
one for Librarian Il to act as first assistant to head 
of Technical Processes Department, salary $5040 to 
$6000; the other for Librarian I to work in Branch 
Library or Reference Department depending upon 
interest and qualifications, salary $4320 to $5280. 
Fringe benefits include retirement plan integrated 
with Social Security; 3 weeks vacation, sick leave, 
and excellent noncontributory health plan. No exam- 
ination necessary. Please address inquiries to Miss 
Dorothy Drake, City Librarian, Sacramento 14, Calif. 


canada 


LIBRARIANS for positions in Central Library sub- 
ject divisions or in Branches. B.A. plus L.S, degree 
required. Minimum salary $4104; credit for relevant 


' experience. 37% hr., 5-day week; month’s vacation, 


pension, medical and sick leave benefits, group in- 
surance, etc. New building; growing system. Apply: 
Personnel Office, Vancouver Public Library, Van- 
couver, B.C. 


POSITIONS WANTED 

SENIOR CATALOGER, 5th yr. B.S., wide experience. 
Available for position in urban N.E. $5000 minimum. 
B-33-W. 

COLLEGE LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION or Li- 
brary Science Teaching sought by man, 54, MSLS, 
Ph.D. in languages, in sixth year college library ad- 
ministration, many years a language professor. Avail- 


able January 1960. B-34-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding. publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are sulmitted for insertion. 
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No-Not Just Covers 
These are GENUINE PICTURE COVERS* 


In The Most Attractive Colors and Designs Known To Books 


In The Most Durable Quality Known To Covers 


Get full value for YOUR LIBRARY 
by insisting that YOUR BOOKS be bound 
in GENUINE PICTURE COVERS” 
All latest juvenile titles available from our stock of over 20,000 
= es 
i. & a dB) Dicture Cover sin BINDINGS, INC. 
\ 


; Gy tities orcas 

sag ae MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS EW YORK CITY* 
J 20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 
oe Phone: YUkon 1-1800 





Meee oe 
undeliverable copies on form 3579 to 
American Library Association 


50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


E4itortel Department 
University Microfilms, Inc. 
313 North First St. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. bfl-a 


“You'll find it in 
WORLD BOOK 


1» 


Encyclopedia! 


A new home owner requests information 
on various forms of insurance; a high 
school senior needs background material 
for a semester theme; an inquisitive 
fourth grader wants firsthand facts on 
the launching of a space satellite. One 
direction serves them all, ‘ You’ll find it 
in World Book Encyclopedia!” 


Even the most complicated subjects are 
clearly explained and vividly illustrated. 
A single alphabetical arrangement makes 
fact-finding easy. Its thoroughness and 
accuracy make World Book Encyclopedia 
one of the most dependable sources of 
information. To serve your patrons of all 
ages, rely on the modern, up-to-date 
World Book Encyclopedia! 


World Book 


Encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 





